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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“ WE are all the slaves of man, my dear 
Lady Bracondale. You are kept in town 
because Parliament insists on keeping your 
husband; and I am kept in town be- 
cause—oh, because the most capricious 
young man in London happens to be my 
son |” 

An afternoon call in the first week of 
August is distinctly an anomaly, and seems 
to partake somewhat of the nature of a 
visit of condolence. Parliament was sitting 
late this year, and those hapless wives 
who considered it their duty to wait in 
town until their legislating husbands were 
released, visited one another, and were 
visited by the one or two acquaintances 
detained in London by other causes, in a 
manner which betrayed a combination of 
martyrdom and shamefacedness. 

Lady Bracondale, who was nothing if 
not a personification of duty done, or in 
the act of doing, was being condoled witb, 
or called upon, on this particular August 
afternoon, by two distinct sets of sympathi- 
sing acquaintances—two sets, which, in 
spite of placid words and pretty speeches, 
seemed to be entirely incapable of amalga- 
mation—Mrs. Romayne, and Mrs, Pomeroy 
and her daughter, who had arrived a 
few minutes later. And it was to Mrs, 
Pomeroy that Lady Bracondale—who had 
a peculiar gift for saying in a stately and 
condescending manner the things which 
quicker perceptions would have recognised 
as not being precisely the best things to 


be said under the circumstances—turned, 
| as Mrs, Romayne stopped speaking. 
| I suppose Mrs. Romayne looks upon 
| you as the exception that proves her rule,” 
/she said, “ For it is not a case of manly 
compulsion with you, I believe? I hope 
| your sister goes on well?” 
| Mrs. Pomeroy, having neither husband 
|nor sop, was detained in town by the 
presence in her house of the sister whom 
she had visited earlier in the year, and 
who had spent the last month under the 
care of a London doctor. But her tone 
was as placid as ever as she replied : 

“Thank you, I believe they consider 
her nearly recovered, for the time being. 
She hopes to go home this week. And 
then Maud and I will go and pay some 
country visits. We don’t think of going 
abroad this year. I shouldn’t feel easy to 
be out of England while my sister remains 
in this state.” 

“Bat that’s not compulsion at all!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Romayne gaily. ‘You 
are acting entirely on your own impulse. 
Now, just consider my hard case. We 
were going to Pontresina; you know I’m 
very fond of Pontresina ; it’s such a dear, 
bright, amusing place. And we were 
to have started yesterday. Now, imagine 
my feelings when, two nights ago, that 
boy of mine came home, and said that, on 
| the whole, he thought he’d rather not go 
abroad this year; he’s taken with an 
‘enthusiasm for his profession, if you 
please, and he must needs stay somewhere 
quiet—so he says—and work at it. I 
must do him the justice to say that he was 
awfully apologetic, dear fellow!” Mrs. 
Romayne laughed her little affected, 
maternal laugh. ‘He was very anxious 
that I should go without him, and even 
offered to give up his own plan when he 
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found how preposterous I thought that 
part of his idea.” 

There was not the faintest difference in 
Mrs. Romayne’s voice by which it would 
have been possible to tell that her last 
statement was even less veracious than 
any other part of her speech, and that 
Julian’s proposal to give up his plan was 
a figment of the moment only. 

“And then of course I gave in,” she 
continued with affected self-mockery. “Of 
course, he knew I should—the wretch ! 
And we're to have a cottage on the river, 
and spend six weeks there.” 

She finished with a little grimace, and 
Lady Bracondale observed politely : 

“Tm afraid you will find it rather 
dull.” 

“T shall find it very dull,” returned 
Mrs, Romayne with ingenuous frankness. 
‘J shall be bored to death. But, then, 
you all know that I am really a very 
ridiculous woman, and if my lord and 
master is content, there is nothing more to 
be said. He’s kind enough to assure me 
that there are lots of nice people about ! 
I don’t know what kind of nice people one 
is likely to find about the river in August 
and. September, but I take his word for 
| gs 

“T believe the Comptons have a house- 
boat somewhere,” observed Miss Pomeroy. 

It was her first contribution to the con- 
versation, and it was made apparently 
rather because conventionality by this time 
demanded a remark of some sori from her, 
than from any interest in the subjsct. 
Before any reply could be made, the 
door opened, and Marston Loring was 
announced, 

Mrs. Romayne had been looking rather 
sharp-featured and haggard, and there was 
a great restlessness in her eyes. It seemed 
to leap up and then settle suddenly into 
comparative repose as they rested on 
Marston Loring, and as he turned to 
shake hands with her she greeted him 
gaily. It was their first meeting since 
the night of the Academy soirée, but 
Loring’s manner was absolutely unmoved. 
His greeting to her differed in nowise from 
his greeting to the other two ladies, and if 
that fact in itself involved a subtle change 
in his demeanour towards her, the change 
was observed by one pair of eyes only—a 
pair of demure brown eyes. Miss Pomeroy 
had been a good deal interested in Marston 
Loring’s comings aud goings during the 
fortnight she spent in Queen Anne Street. 

Mrs. Romayne seemed to have something 





on her mind which preoccupied it to the 
exclusion of any personal consideration of 
Loring or his demeanour. 

“JT thought you were gone,” she said 
lightly. ‘What are you doing in town 
to-day, may one ask, when you were booked 
to start for Norway yesterday?” 

“ Business,” he returned in a tone which 
addressed the whole company rather than 
any member of it individually. ‘I am in- 
vesting in a Scotch moor, and I can’t leave 
London till I have signed and sealed.” 

There was a delicate implication of 
wealth about the statement which seemed 
to give a curious fillip to the conversation ; 
and an animated little discussion ensued 
on Scotland, its charms and its disadvan- 
tages. 

Mrs. Romayne held her part in the 
discussion with unfailing readiness and 
vivacity, and as the subject exhausted 
itself she rose to take leave. She said 
good-bye in her usual charming manner to 
her hostess, and to Mra, Pomeroy and 
her daughter, and then she turned to 
Loring : 

“ By-the-byo,” she said carelessly, “I’ve 
a piece of property of yours in the carriage. 
Did you know you had lost something 
when you called the other day? No, I 
shan’t tell you what it is, you very carelees 
person! But I'li give it you if you like to 
come down for it.” 

She turned away with a little laugh, and 
went out of the room. Loring followed 
her perforce ; and there was an ugly smile 
on his face as he did so. At the foot of 
the stairs she paused ; then with a quick 
glance towards an open door which led into 
a dining-room, she went rapidly towards 
it, signing to him to follow her. Once 
within the room, she turned and faced 
him. She was smiling still, but the smile 
was stiff and mechanical, and her eyes, as 
she fixed them on his face, were desperately 
anxious. There was a curious ring of con- 
scious helplessness, and reliance on the 
man to whom she spoke, about her voice 
as she began to speak. 

*T wanted to speak to you,” she said. 
**T’m so glad to see you. I’m rather per- 
plexed. Julian has taken it into his head 
to stop in town, or, rather, close to town. 
He won’t go abroad ; he won’t visit. Can 
you tell me the reason? Will you try and 
find out the reason? May I rely on you? 
But of course I know I may.” 

There was a tone almost of relief in hor 
voice, as if in the mere making of the 
confidence, in the sense of companionship 
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and support it gave her, she found some 
sort of ease. 

And Loring smiled again as he met her 
eyes. 

- I’m sorry to have to dispel an illusion 
which is so flattering to me,” he said, with 
the slightest possible accentuation of his 
usual quiet cynicism of manner, ‘But it’s 
useless to assume that I can be of any 
farther service to you.” 

He stopped, watching with keen, relent- 
less eyes the effect of his words. A startled 
look came to the face turned towards him, 
so strange in its combination of anxiety 
and artificiality. The eyebrows were 
lifted and contracted with a quick move- 
ment of perplexity. Evidently she believed 
that she had not fully understood him, for 
she did not speak, and he went on: 

“Your son and I have quarrelled. He 
has insulted me grossly. For the future 
we are strangers to one another. Conse- 
quently you will see that I shall be no 
longer able to keep him out of mischief.” 

There was an indescribable tone in his 
voice as he spoke the last word, ominous 
and vindictive. And as he spoke, Mrs. 
Romayne’s face seemed to grow haggard 
and old, and her eyes dilated. 

“Tt can be put right,” she said, in a 
quick, uncertain voice. ‘He will apolo- 
gise. You will forgive——” 

Loring interrupted her, very coldly and 
incisively. 

“He will not sapologise!”’ he said. 
* And I should not accept any apology. I 
needn’t suggest, of course, that, under the 
circumstances, our acquaintance, much as I 
regret this, had perhaps better cease.” 

They faced each other for another 
moment, and into Mrs. Romayne’s eyes 
there crept a sick despair strangely incon- 
gruous with the surface appearance of the 
position. Then she seemed to recover 
herself as if with a tremendous effort of 
will, She drew herself up, bowed her 
head with grave dignity, and moved to 
leave the room. He held the door open 
for her with an absolutely expressionless 
countenance, She passed down the hall to 
where the servant was waiting at the door, 
went out, and got into her carriage alone, 

Loring stood at the foot of the stairs 
watching her, and then turned with a 
vindictive contentment in his eyes, and 
went upstairs again to the drawing-room. 

Ths two elder ladies were sitting with 
their heads very close together as he 
Opened the drawing-room door, evidently 
deep in some question of domestic im- 


portance. And standing by a conservatory 
window at the other end of the room, a 
rather bored-looking figure in its solitary 
girlishness, was Maud Pomeroy. The 
occasion being, as has been said, something 
of an anomaly, conventions were not so 
strict as usual. Lady Bracondale just 
glanced up with a vague smile as Loring 
reappeared, and then became absorbed in 
conversation as he strolled across to Maud 
Pomeroy. She looked up at him with a 
faint smile. 

“ Has Mrs. Romayne gone ?” she said. 

_ signified a careless assent, and then 
said : 

“You are looking rather bored, do you 
know, Miss Pomeroy? Suppose we go and 
look at the flowers until we’re wanted ?” 

She hesitated a moment, and then 
moved idly into the conservatory, looking 
back at Loring with a pretty smile as he 
followed her. 

“T was a little bored,” she confessed, 
“Tt is very kind of you to come and amuse 
me.” 

For the next moment or two Loring 
could hardly be said to prove himself very 
amusing. He sauntered round the little 
conservatory at his companion’s side, his 
eyes fixed keenly upon her impassive 
profile with something very calculating in 
their depths. Miss Pomeroy also was 
apparently absorbed in thought, and did 
not notice his silence. 

“You are a great friend of the 
Romaynes, are you not ?” she said at last, 
in her thin, even, very “ proper” tones. 

Loring glanced at her again. 

“ Well,” he said, “that’s not a question 
that it’s particularly easy for me to answer 
to-day. I have been on fairly intimate 
terms with them, as you know. But do 
you know what that kind of thing some- 
times leads to ?” 

Miss Pomeroy shook her head, 

“ Well, there is such a thing as knowing 
people too well,” said Loring deliberately. 
“ And then you find out little traits that 
don’t do, To tell you the truth, Romayne 
and I have quarrelled.” 

 T’m glad of that,” said Miss Pomeroy 
softly. 

He looked at her quickly, but he was 
not quick enough to catch the spitefal 
gleam in her eyes. 

* Would it be inquisitive to enquire 
why ?” he said. 

“TY don’t think Mr. Romayne is a nice 
young man,” was the answer. “I would 
rather people I like——” She broke off 
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in pretty confusion. ‘I would rather you | 
weren't a friend of his, Mr. Loring. I 
think there’s a great deal about him that 
nobody knows.” 

“ Indeed!” said Loring, interrogatively 
and quietly. 

“You see,” she said, with charming 
seriousness, “I think a girl can often feel 
whether a man is nice or nasty quicker 
than another man can. Mr. Loring, has 
Mr. Romayne ever said anything to you— 
Oh, please don’t think it’s very odd of me 
to say such things to you! Has he ever 
said anything that made you think he 
might be married ?” 

There was a hardly perceptible pause— 
a hardly perceptible flash of comprehension 
on Loring’s face, and the vindictive satis- 
faction in his eyes deepened. 

‘What makes you ask me that?” he 
said, in a tone which seemed to fence 
gravely with the suggestion rather than to 
repudiate it. 

Miss Pomeroy responded with growing 

conviction. 
. “Because I’m quite sure that he is 
married. And, of course, as he doesn’t 
own it, there must be something—some- 
thing not nice about it. And it does seem 
to me so wrong that people should like him 
so much when he isn’t a bit what they 
think he is,” 

The man’s eyes and the girl’s eyes met 
at that moment for the first time. The 
girl’s were perfectly clear, mild, and ex- 
pressionless, and into the man’s there stole | 
a cynical tinge of admiration. 

‘By Jove,” he said to himself, “ she is 
clever!” 

At that instant Mrs. Pomeroy’s voice 
was heard from the drawing-room calling | 
placidly for her daughter, And Miss | 
Pomeroy moved forward with gracofal | 
promptitude into the drawing-room. 

“We shall meet in Scotland by-and-by, 





I believe,” said Loring pleasantly, as he 
shook hands with Miss Pumeroy. ‘“ You 
were to be at the Stewarts’, I believe, in | 
the last week of August, and so am I. I | 
shall look forward to it. G»od-bye, Mias | 
Pomeroy.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Loring.” 

A few minutes later Loring also took 
leave of Lady. Bracondale and went away. 
The satisfaction was stronger than ever in 
his eyes. Maud Pomeroy’s words had 
somehow or other carried instantaneous 
conviction to his mind, and in the fact he 
believed them to contain he saw certain 
social ruin for Julian Romayne. 





‘‘He’s done for himself all round,” he 
said to himself as he let himself into his 
rooms half an hour later. ‘That nice 
little house in Chelsea will be to let next 
season,” 

At that same moment, in the manager’s 
room at the offices of the Welcome Dia- 
mond Mine Company, Julian Romayne 
was standing by the table, looking down 
at Ramsay as the latter sat leaning back 
in his chair, indifferent enough in attitude, 
but with a hard intensity of expression in 
his dull eyes. Jalian had evidently just 
risen, pushing back his chair, the back of 
which he was gripping almost convulsively. 
His face was ashen, his eyes were dilated 
with an expression of desperate, intolerable 
temptation. 

“Tl do it,” he was saying in a harsh, 
unnatural voice. ‘“T’ll do it, Ramsay. 
Shake hands on it.” 





ROYAL KISSES. 


IT is a fact, though not generally known, 
that kissing was first introduced into this 
country by Royalty. The British monarch, 
Vortigern, gave a banquet in honour of his 
Scandinavian allies, at which R wena, the 
beautiful daughter of Hengist, was present. 
Daring the proceedings the Princess, after 
pressing a brimming beaker to her lips, 
saluted the astonished and delighted King 
with a littlé kiss, ‘‘ after the manner of her 
people,” 

The giving or withholding of a kiss by 
Royalty has often been fraught with great 
issues, Thus when, in 1169, Henry the 
Second refused to give Becket the kiss of 
peace, the usual pledge of reconciliation in 
vogue at that time, it was accepted as fatal, 
and so it subsequently proved, 

The most honourable Royal kiss on record 
was that which Queen Margaret of France 
imprinted in the presence of the whole 
Court on the lips of the ugliest man in the 
kingdom, Alain Chartier, whom she one 
day found asleep. To those around her she 
said : 

“I do not kiss the man, but the mouth 
that has uttered so many charming 
things.” 

Amongst the serious kisses may be 
mentioned those of Antony and Cleopatra, 
and Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn. 
Both of these, it is said, shook an empire 
and destroyed a religion. 

It is not often that a maiden refuses the 
kiss of her monarch, but there are instances 
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of such an honour being declined. Thus, | Emperor heard of it, and made her take 
in 1209, when the German Emperor, Osho | the secretary for the rest of her life, whica 


the Fourth, visited Florence, he was 
present at a ceremony iu the baptistery of 
San Giovanni. Among the ladies present 
was the'wife of a certain Messer Berto, 
with her daughter, Gualdrada, who at- 
tracted all eyes by her singular beauty. 
The Emperor asked Messer Berto, who 
happened to be near him, the name of the 
lady. The father replied that she was the 
daughter of one who would give him leave 
to kiss her if he so desired. Gualdrada 
overheard the words, and rising from her 
seat blushing with indignation, she turned 
to her father and requested him to make 
no such promises for her. The Emperor 
was so much struck with the courage and 
modesty of the young lady, that he im- 
mediately called up a noble youth, named 
Guido Beisangue, on whom he bestowed 
her in marriage, with a large territory in 
the Casentino as her dowry, and the title 
of Count. A chamber in the Castle of 
Poppi, in the Casentino, is still shown as 
the room of the good Gualdrada, and her 
name is still more honourably transmitted 
to posterity by Dante. 

Kissing is reduced to an absurdity some- 
times by Royalty, as when our monarchs 
used to debase themselves by kissing the 
feet of beggars on Maunday Thursday. 
But even this was outdone by Q een 
Matilda, the wife of Henry the Second, 
who, according to Matthew Paris, filled 
her house with lepers, and washed and 
kissed their feet, to the horror of her 
brother, King David, when she summoned 
him to her presence in the hope of per- 
suading him to do likewise. The King 
very wisely declined. 

Kissing appears to have formed part of 
the marriage service, an allusion to which 
is made in “King Richard the Second,” 
where the Duke of Northumberland an- 
nounces to the King that he is to be sent to 
Pontefract, and his wife to be banished to 
France. On hearing the unwelcome news, 
the King pathetically addressed himself to 
Northumberland : 


Doubly divorced! Bad men, you violate 

A twofold marriage, *twixt my crown and me, 

And then betwixt me and my married wife. 

Let me unkiss the oath ’twixt thee and me 

And yet not so, for with a kiss twas made. 

Going farther back in history, it is 
related that on one occasion Charlemagne 
caught his secretary kissing the Emperor's 
daughter at midnight. The lady, that her 


lover’s footsteps might not be traced in the 
snow, carried him home on her back. The 





she was nothing loth to do. 

A quaint story is told of Whitelocke, 
Cromwell’s Ambassador to the Court of 
Queen Christina, of Sweden, that her 
Majesty one day, accompanied by her 
ladies, dined with him. At the same 
time she requested him to teach her | 
suite the common English mode of salu- 
tation. Whitelocke at once complied 
with her wish, and soon found his pupils 
apt scholars, in spite of a little shy reserve 
on their part, when first following his 
instructions. 

When Cardinal John of Lorraine was 
presented to the Duchess of Savoy, she gave 
him her hand to kiss, greatly to the indig- 
nation of the irate Churchman. “ How, 
madam!” exclaimed he; “am I to be 
treated in this manner? I kiss the Queen, 
my mistress, who is the greatest queen in 
the world, and shall I not kiss you, a dirty 
little Duchess? I would have you know 
I have kissed as handsome ladies, and of 
as great or greater family than yours!” 
Without more ado he made for the lips 
of the proud Portuguese Princess, and, 
despite the resistance, kissed her thrice 
on her mouth before he released her, with 
an exultant laugh. 

A very interesting story is told of 
Edward the Fourth, who sometimes ap- 
plied personally to the rich for pecuniary 
aid, He is said to have been one of 
the handsomest men of his age, until worn 
out by debauchery, and was, moreover, 
a particular favourite with the ladies. 
On one occasion he called upon a rich 
widow, and asked for a benevolence. 
She at once gave him twenty pounds, 
saying, “‘By my troth! for thy lovely 
countenance thou shalt have even twenty 
pounds.” The King, who had looked 
for scarce half that sum, “ thanked her, 
and lovinglie kissed her,” thereby gaining 
her heart and purse; for she doubled 
her benevolence, paying another twenty 
pounds, “ because she considered the kiss 
of a King so precious a jewele.” 

A King can give a Judas kiss as well 
as any one else. An inatance of this is 
foand in the treacherous kiss which, in 
French fashion, James the First imprinted 
on either cheek of kis ex-favourite, the 
infamous Earl of Somerset, implicated in 
Overbury’s mysterious murder in the 
Bloody Tower, when, under Chief Justice 
Coke’s warrant, Somerset was arrested. 
James, who had secretly ordered the 
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arrest, kissed Somerset in seeming friend- 
liness, muttering, however, as the door 
closed behind the Earl: ‘Go thy ways; 
I'll see thy face no more.” 

King Charles the Second was partial 
to kisses from the fair sex, and it is 
recorded that when he was making his 
triumphal progress through the land, 
certain ladies who were presented to him, 
instead of kissing the Royal hand, in 
their simplicity held up their own heads 
to be kissed by the King. The King 
excused the blunder, and accepted the 
new form. His father is credited with 
— been the author of the following 
ines : 


My heart hath ached 
With the vain agony of longing love, 
To look upon those blooming cheeks, to kiss 
Those red and innocent lips. 


Some historic interest attaches to the 
famous salute offered in Continental 
fashion to her Msjesty, Queen Victoria, 
when she went to France, after the 
Crimean War, and Napoleon the Third 
kiased her on the cheek. 

Here is an incident which happened 
to Mrs, C, A. Wilkinson on her pre- 
sentation to William the Fourth, and 
which is recorded in the ‘ Reminiscences 
of the Court and Times of King Emest 
of Hanover.” Mrs, Wilkinson was a very 
pretty girl, and had been asked by the 
noble editor to have her portrait taken 
for the “ Book of Beauty.” She was duly 
presented at the Drawing Room by her 
mother, and was handed by her grand- 
father, General Sir Thomas Dallas, a 
great friend of William the Fourth. 

“ Halloa!” said his Majesty; “ what’s 
that, Dallas ?” 

“That’s my grand-daughter, sir.” 

“Here, here, come back, my dear!” 
said the King. “I must have another 
kiss. It’s only you and I, Dallas, who 
have such grand-daughters,” and the 
blunt old sailor King gave her no mere 
salute of ceremony, but a real good 
smack. 

Mrs. Papendick states that King George 
the Third and Queen Caroline witnessed 
the Lord Mayor’s Show in 1761 from the 
balcony of Mr. Barclay’s house, opposite 
Bow Church, Cheapside. The hearty old 
man, an octogenarian, had entertained in 
the same house the-two earlier Georges. 
Without abandoning earlier Quaker sim- 
plicity, he went beyond it a little in order 
to do honour to the young Queen, hanging 
his balcony and room with a brilliant 
crimson damask cloth, The King, on 





arriving, fluttered all the female Friends 
and set their tuckers in agitation by 
kissing them all round. The Queen smiled 
with dignity, the King laughed, and on 
their passing into another room, the King’s 
young brother followed the example, the 
young Quakeresses nothing loth. 

Coming down to more modern times, a 
Paris paper a few years ago stated that 
when the King of Sweden visited the 
Pope, instead of taking his Holiness’s hand 
and kissing it, he kissed him on both 
cheeks. The same paper added that the 
last infraction of the Papal etiquette oc- 
curred when General Grant went to s¢e 
Pius the Ninth, and shook hands with 
him, saying: “Very glad to see you, 
sir,” 

There are many anecdotes told of the 
young King of Spain, and his kisses. 
When Adelina Patti had the honour of 
singing before the Queen Regent of Spain, 
and the Royal lady had complimented her 
on her singing, Patti asked permission to 
see the little King. The great singer 
remarked that he was the only Sovereign 
in Europe with whom she was not person- 
ally acquainted. Alfonso the Thirteenth 
was brought into the room in his nurse’s 
arms. Patti made a deep curtsy to him, 
and pressed his little dimpled hand to her 
lips. But the Queen interposed, saying : 
“My son shall not be the first Spaniard 
who is so ungallant as to permit a lady to 
kiss his hand. Allow him to revenge him- 
self with a kiss.” Obediently Alfonso 
threw his fat little arms round the neck of 
the prima donna, and bestowed upon her 
& most warm and unkingly kiss, 

Another story told of the “ Youngest 
King” is that on Sundays the thirteenth 
Alfonso is ‘At Home” to the little sons 
and daughters of the Spanish Court 
dignitaries. Part of the entertainment 
consists of dancing. One afternoon the 
four-year-old King, after dancing with a 
senorita of his own age, tried to kiss the 
damsel, according to the custom at these 
juvenile entertainments. The little one, 
however, retreated before the Royal salute. 
Next Sunday the two danced together 
again; but when the lady tried to make 
up for her sins of omission of the previous 
dance, and offered to kiss her monarch, 
the latter, instead of giving her his cheek, 
offered her the back of his baby hand, 
saying: “I am the King.” 

One more anecdote of the same 
monarch, On the occasion of his second 
birthday a grand party was given to all 
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the children in Madrid. In order to 
prevent his subjects from behaving in an 
unduly familiar manner towards his 
Majesty, the children were warned that 
any child who committed the serious 
offence of attempting to kiss the King 
would be liable to undergo the penalty of 
being kept in for eight days, By this 
threat the King escaped numerous 
caresses, 

A most amusing jest was played one 
day on the Sultan Haroun al Raschid by 
his Court jester, Abu Nawas. The two 
had been discussing the correctness of the 
assertion of the jester that an apology was 
often worse than the offence. The jester 
undertook to furnish proof of the correct- 
ness of his assertion before daybreak. 
The Caliph, who was in one of his savage 
moods, swore that he would have his 
jester’s head struck off if he failed to 
perform his promise. Shortly afterwards, 
Haroun al Raschid retired to his harem, 
where the first greeting he received was a 
kiss from a rough-bearded face. Calling 
instantly for a light and the ever-ready 
executioner, he found, to his no small 
astonishment, that it was Abu Nawas, 
who had waylaid and kissed him in the 
dark. 

“What on earth does this conduct 
mean, you miserable scoundrel?” asked 
the enraged monarch. 

*T most humbly beg your Majesty’s 
pardon,” replied the jester, making a pro- 
found obsisance, “I thought it was your 
Majesty’s favourite wife.” 

“ What!” shrieked Haroun al Raschid. 
“Truly this apology is worse than the 
offence !” 

“ That is precisely what I undertook to 
prove to your Majesty before the night 
was out,” 

And with that the jester hurried out of 
the door as fast as he could, while one of 
the Sultan’s slippers flew after him. 





UP ETNA IN THE DOG-DAYS. 


THE little rocky speck of Ustica, with its 
colony of convicts, is sinking fast under 
| our starboard quarter in the soft sea haza 
of early dawn. Over the bows, across a 


dozen miles of blue and silver, stretches 
the rugged north Sicilian coast, from Cap 
Orlando to Mount Pellegrino in the 
west, which, with a film of ethereal 
drapery on its broad brow, keeps watch 
With 


over the beautiful city of Palermo. 





every throb of the propeller towers and 
domes take clearer shape, catching new 
gleams from the orient, and ranging them- 
selves in fantastic outline above the rock- 
girt throne on which for a score of 
centuries Palermo “la felice” has sat a 
queen. 

It is the end of July, and the last 
breath of air that I felt was in Naples 
twelve hours ago, since which the good 
ship under me has steadily done her 
fourteen knots an hour through a tepid, 
waveless sea. I am no stranger to the 
delights of the torrid zone, or to melting 
moments in low latitudes, but I can recall 
few hotter nights, even in India or Fiji, 
than this night has been on board the “ Marco 
Minghetti,” three thousand two hundred 
tons burden, bound vid Porti for Odessa. 
The vessel is of Scottish build, like many 
others of the Florio-Rubsattino fleet, with 
everything of the best, from the patent 
steam winch on the forecastle to the 
steering-wheel on the quarter-deck, which 
bears unblushingly to this hour the homely 
name of ‘‘ Loudon Castle,” over which used 
to float the red ensign in the Clyde. The 
boats are well-found and well managed, 
commander, cooks, and cabins being all 
excellent, with but two drawbacks: the 
very ‘mixed ” company of passengers, and 
a conspicuous lack of civility on the part 
of the stewards. It is a custom in this 
and other Italian lines for second-class 
passengers to have the run of the quarter- 
deck; the heavy first-class fare of forty 
lire from Naples to Palermo, as against 
twenty-five lire second-class, entitling the 
passenger only to what is, or is supposed 
to be, a more elaborate dinner and a more 
highly-decorated cabin. The result is that, 
with an inadequate supply of deck seats, one 
usually finds every resting-place “ rushed ” 
by a medley mob of noisy, garlicky, second 
class travellers, in defiance of the “ riser- 
vato al Primo posto,” displayed con- 
spicuously at the gangway. For roomy 
manners, refined rudeness, and general 
odoriferous unpleasantness it would be 
hard to beat an Italian deck-load bound 
for the Levantin the dog-days. However, 
many years of vagabond life have dulled 
the fine edge of an overwrought squeamish- 
ness, and an “al fresco” dinner, with 
draughts of delicious iced Lilibeo and a 
beaker of Malmsey—-grown in Lipari— 
drove away all discontent, and set my soul 
atune with the supreme tranquillity of the 
glorious summer night. 

And now that those six weary hours 
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between decks have rolled away, and a 
cool breath from the gates of morning 
brings back a sense of life, if not of elas- 
ticity, I forget the heavily upholstered 
couch that set sleep at defiance; the 
gruff, corpulent commercial traveller 
over whose multifarious collection of 
baggage I was forced as best I could 
to climb to my bed, and whose sole 
response to any suggestion I had to 
offer in the matter of ventilation, etc., was 
a surly snarl of “ Facci come piace” ; the 
onslaught of what Pliny or somebody 
euphemistically calls “animalia «:tiva” ; 
these and such-like motes in the sunbeam 
may well be banished from one’s memory 
in presence of the glorious beauty that lies 
outspread before me as the ship comes 
slowly round the end of the mole, and 
with a roar and a rattle her anchors rush 
down into the liquid marble of the harbour. 
In half an hour I am treading the streets of 
Palermo, bsfore the trams are up, and 
while as yet the morning journals are wet 
and sticky. 

Surely there is not a more beautiful 
home of men on earth than this old 
Pheenician city of Panormos, with her 
stretch of fields and fruit-gardens clothing 
the broad plain of the Conca d’ Oro right 
up to the feet of her noble mountain walls. 
Where are there brighter, busier quays ; a 
nobler shrine than the Cappella Palatina ; 
&@ more exquisite garden than the palm- 
shaded Fiora ; a merrier, madder highway 
than the long Cassaro that goes winding 
out like a wide, dust-covered riband 
through the stately Porta Nuova to the 
base of Moureale? It is the notable festa 
of Sant’? Anna, and the light-hearted 
Palermitans have given themselves over in 
a body to a right honouring of the mother 
of the Mother-Maid. Bands of musicians 
are parading the streets. From end to end 
the Toledo is filled by a dense moving 
throng of chattering, laughing holiday- 
makers. Every one, man, woman, and child, 
who is not gnawing a colossal water-melon, 
is quaffing “ granito d’ arancia”—a celestial 
frozen orange compound—or sipping “ sor- 
betti” from one of the long line of ice and 
syrup and sweet-stuff vendors whose trays 
block up the narrow footways, and whose 
strident accents, as they cry their wares, 
lend an added terror to the babel of sounds, 
Water-carriers, with their long-drawn, 
agonising “ Acqua-a-a-a,” like the cry of a 
mortal perishing for want of a drop; bawl- 
ing newspaper boys ; hawkers of toys, and 
fruit, and matches; strapping sunbrowned 





girls with armfals of exquisite yellow roses 
and natty little clumps of strawberries tied 
posy-like round the end of a slip of wood, 
and daintily decked with a spray of leaf or 
fern ; acolytes at every church door ringing 
in wandering souls to mass with a hand- 
ball, suggestive of an auction inside ; cabs 
in slow procession with the drivers carrying 
a fan or an umbrella, and the horses in 
cock-feathers and sun-helmets ; swarms of 
untidy-looking soldiers in every species of 
gear and garb, and their officers in light 
blue trousers of such miraculous fit as to 
suggest that their nether limbs have been 
poured into them in a molten state ; groups 
of dark-eyed saucy maidens with attendant 
mashers in wide-breasted pink shirts and 
blue neckties ; an old mummy-faced shoe- 
black, who insistently raps bis box with 
his blacking-brush, and to whom a still 
mummier old lady, bent in body but with 
the air of a grande dame, offers in passing 
a pinch of rappee, of which the rapper, 
with a grin that would make a horse shy, 
thrusts half into his nostrils and the other 
half drops with tender solicitude into the 
recesses of a doubtful pocket ; strings of 
wooden mule-carts painted from shaft-tip 
to backboard in all the hues of the rain- 
bow, with blood and thunder battle-pieces 
on their side panels, or S-. Lorenz» on his 
gridiron, or the tortures of saintly Agata, 
or the glorious horrors of the Sicilian 
Vespers, when the soil of what is now 
yonder cypress-shadowed Campo Santo, a 
mile away under the hill, was drenched 
with Gallic blood, and all Sicily leapt 
from the yoke of the hated Angevin, 
Surely it would be hard to match in any 
other city so gay a scene! Palermo 
is beyond question the talkiest town on 
earth ; every man speaks as if he were 
hailing a ship at sea in the roaring forties ; 
it must be in the air, for the very donkeys 
bray more acutely and with slighter pro- 
vocation than any four-footed ones I know. [ 
It is either Cicero or Baedekor—or both— 
who has said that no Sicilian, young or 
old, is ever at a loss fora bon mot or a 
repartee. The Trinacrian vernacular has 
so little in common with the mellifluous 
Tuscan speech that I am not in a position 
to assay the quality of the wit that flies 
from lip to lip; but judging from the 
ripples of laughter and vivacious merri- 
ment that fill the air, there is plenty of it 
about. 

After two or three days devoted to the 
dubious pleasures of sight-seeing in a 
scorching scirocco, I sank gasping and 
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weary on my bed at the “Hotel de France” 
to snatch an hour’s rest, and make up my 
mind—an exertion to which since landing 
I had been wholly unequal—as to the next 
step in my wanderings. It was the sacred 
hour of “Siesta,” and Palermo was slumber- 
ing from end to end. Not a sound stirred 
the sultry atmosphere save the cicadas 
among the pepper-trees in the piazza hard 
by. I was in the pleasant borderland 
between waking and sleeping, too lazy to 
lift my cigar to my lips, when suddenly a 
deafening explosion rent the air and shook 
the crockery, and sent sharp echoes crack- 
ling and pealing among the mountain- 
tops, Again and again the gar-splitting 
din was repeated, and I wondered whether 
the firework factory next door was 
blowing up, or whether I was doomed 
to fall a victim to a hated tyrant foe, as 
did scores of the innocent Palermitans but 
thirty years ago under a storm of Bourbon 
shot and shell, I crept to the window, 
and peeping fearfully out through the 
“ jalousies,” looked down to where half-a- 
dozen coffee-coloured urchins were placidly 
playing “mora” in the shade of the old 
Palace of the Viceroys. Encouraged by 
their evident disregard of impending peril, 
I grew bolder, and turned my eyes to 
where the end of the narrow lane gave on to 
the blue waters of the bay ; and there—so 
near that I seemed to sniff the sulphurous 
fumes—lay a British battle-ship, vomiting 
forth a pealing salute to the naval au- 
thorities, while the dear old red-cross 
ensign gleamed white against the turquoise 
sky. 

It was the passing scare of the noisy 
atrival at Palermo of a division of the 
Mediterranean Fleet on that quiet Sunday 
afternoon, that fired my soul to pay a visit 
to that scene of real terror from which 
hourly messages of disaster were coming 
along the wires ; with no lack, you may be 
sure, of those superlatives which are as the 
breath of life to an Italian newsmonger. 
When I had skimmed the froth from the 
latest telegram, there was left a residuum of 
solid fact on which to base the reality of an 
undoubtedly formidable outbreak at Etna, 
and I made up my mind to go and see it 
for myself. In a couple of hours I was 
being whirled along the stretch of coast 
washed by the Tyrrhenian sea, at the speed 
of at least twenty-five miles an hour, in 
what with exquisite pleasantry is officially 
designated as a “‘treno lampo” or “ flash- 
train.” 
as after a run of eighty miles we came to a 


halt at the straggling village of Santa 
Catarina, a mile or two from the junction 
for Girgenti. Another half-hour, and I 
caught the first glimpse of the great burn- 
ing mountain some forty miles away, 
over the crest of which hangs a vast 
canopy of lurid smoke; and as there 
are still ninety odd miles of circuitous |- 
rail between me and my bed at Catania, I 
may as well jot down a few items anent 
the past performances of the wayward 
giant, whose disturbances during the last 
thousand years have made him no mean: 
rival to his younger Campanian brother. 

There is no lack of trustworthy records, 
going back at least as far as -B.c. 476, 
when a great eruption of Etna took place, 
of which Pindar has sung in an ode which 
Virgil imitated. It is interesting to com- 
pare the recurrent outbreaks of Etna with 
those of Vesuvius in historic times, In 
the five centuries before the Christian era 
the former broke out ten times, while the 
latter made no sign of response. In A.D 79 
came the catastrophe that obliterated 
Pompeii and her neighbours, after 
which for a thousand years Vesuvius was 
guilty but of eight eruptions, and Etna of 
three, none of them of importance as 
regards their destructive effect. 

Then, however, came a period of growing 
Etnean activity between the twelfth and 
seventeenth centuries, culminating in the 
eruption of 1669, one of the most terrible 
ever known, when the Monti Rossi—three 
thousand feet—were upheaved and thou- 
sands of lives lost. During the scaftely 
Jess disastrous outbreak of 1538, although 
Vesuvius was quiescent — the Monte 
Nuovo, however, at Pozzuoli a few miles 
off being thrown up, and the whole face 
of the Solfatara district changed—the 
Campanian mountain made up for it a 
century later. In December, 1631, “a 
huge cloud of smoke and ashes rose in a 
conical form, casting a profound gloom 
over Naples in the middle of the day, and 
extending with incredible rapidity over 
the south of Italy as far as Tarentum,” 
two hundred miles away ; three thousand 
persons lost their lives. Since that date 
both mountains have been in almost con- 
tinual rivalry, during the following two 
hundred years no fewer than thirty distinct 
outbreaks being recorded in Sicily, and 
forty-three from Vesuvius. It .is to be 
noted that while in a general sense there 
has been a correspondence of phase 


The shades of night were falling | between the two systems, there has but 





seldom been any approach to an exact 
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agreement of dates, the nearest being in 
1694 and 1811, when eruptions occurred 
in each mountain within a month of each 
other; on eight other occasions there was 
an interval of less than six months. It 
can be shown that Etna has passed from 
an active state through a long period, say 
two thousand years, of depression to a 
second and more remarkable maximum 
condition of energy ; while in the case of 
Vesuvius the depression has extended to a 
longer period. It was Dr. Daubeny who 
first proved, what fow persons perhaps 
have realised, that in recent times both 
volcanoes have been in a condition of greater 
eruptive excitement than at any former 
known period. 

Palmieri, the distinguished seismologist 
and observer, has given it as his opinion 
that during the last half-century the two 
volcanoes, which seemed previously to 
have had, so to say, an independent 
existence, have been establishing some sort 
of unison, Certainly, during this recent 
Sicilian outbreak, I can testify, from 
personal observation during many weeks, 
that Vesuvius had been in a state of un- 
wonted excitement. 

It is as yet early dawn when I sally 
forth from Catania, bent upon the ascent 
of yonder vast “Pillar of heaven and 
nourisher of snows”; knocking off one- 
fourth of the climb by taking, according 
to custom, a carriage through the long 
Strada di Etna as far as Nicolosi, at the 
present moment scared out of its wits by 
th@ near approach of the on-flowing lava, 
at the same time that it is reaping a not 
insignificant harvest of golden grain from 
the purses and pockets of swarms of 
foreigners who have gone forth to see the 
parturient mountain. I follow in their 
track out along the white and dusty road, 
through groves of pale lemons and tangled 
masses of heavy-fruited vines, on which 
the green of the grapes is just taking here 
and there a fleck of purple; out between 
interminable rows of glistening villas, the 
homes of Catanian merchants and citizens; 
out through bright but distinctly tumble- 
down Gravina, with its great genista 
clumps, and Mascalucia embedded in the 
thick of an old lava stream ; out between 
the ruddy walls of Monte Rosso blushing 
in the eastern rays, past the little Bove 
crater, on to Torre Grifo, surely the 
hottest place on all this great hot mountain- 
side, Then at the end of a two hours’ drive 
my vehicle disgorges me in front of a 
vine-clad hostelry at Nicolosi, where I find 





'an amount of excitement that is quite at 


variance with the wonted tranquillity of 
the little mountain village. I have taken 
a hundred and twenty minutes to do the 
nine miles from the “ Hétel Oriental,” but 
then I am a couple of thousand feet higher 
than I was, and in the excessive heat more 
haste means worse speed. A cool seat 
under a spreading beech, a dish of melting 
“ costolette divitello,” superb bread, a water- 
melon, and a bottle of Bavarian beer, put 
me in good heart for the work before me, 
and as the clock strikes nine I throw away 


the stump of my cigar and summon my | 


guide to the presence. With his assist- 
ance I find myself presently astride on the 
summit of a gaily caparisoned mule, the 
hardness of whose mouth is equalled only 
by that of his saddle. The track mounts 
rapidly round the slopes of Monte Rosso, 
among glades of oak and chestnut, ferns, 
copper beeches, and white birch, and 
vines running riot in the midst of slaggy 
lava beds, streaked here and there bright 
yellow with iron and sal ammoniac. In 
half an hour I am at the edge of an actual 
running stream of fiery matter, which has 
been steadily flowing for the last fortnight, 
and has now just touched with its ruddy 
finger-tips the poor doomed vineyards at 
the foot of Monte San Lio, 

There are experiences in the life of a 
vagabond which can never repeat them- 
gelves ; the moment in which he first smelt 
a durian, or put his trembling lips to a 
turtle’s egg, or stood for the first time face 
to face with some scene in nature that from 
boyhood has been an object of wonder and 
fascination ; the moment in which he first 
floated placidly past the terrors of the 
maelstrom, or drank in the somewhat 
fraudulent beauty of the Southern Cross, 
or watched the gyrations of a waterspout, 
or caught the glitter of a far-off glacier. 
Such a moment is that in which my mule 
now comes to a halt almost at the brink of 
a molten mass of rubbishy-looking liquid 
that is running at a rate of twenty-five 
yards an hour at a temperature of two 
thousand degrees Fahrenheit, Beautiful it 
is not, but terrible it undoubtedly is, as 
with an angry kind of growl it laps into 
and submerges a broad bouldered water- 
course, and with lank fingers outspread 
goes slowly on its inexorable downward 
path. Desolation and death wait upon its 
touch, a desolation that for ages to come 
must reign supreme, but which one day, if 
the earth last so long, will give place again 
to beauty and fertility. For it will be here 
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as it has been on that smiling tract that 
lies round the lower slopes of Vesuvius, As 
the years go by, the surface of that fierce 
mass will cool slowly and surely through 
the subtle agency of radiation and at- 
mospheric influences; gases will arise, 
metallic substances be deposited, various 
salts will crystallise in the cracks and 
crevices, and fashion themselves in beau- 
tiful stalactites within the recesses of the 
lava caves. By little and little the work 
of disintegration and decomposition will go 
on through the mysterious action of air and 
water. The carbonic acid of the atmosphere, 
aided by a constant supply of gaseous agents 
and the perpetual decay of surrounding 
vegetation, will operate irresistibly in 
breaking the chemical bonds of union 
among the elements of which it is com- 
posed, The iron oxide will become a 
hydrate, the alkalis will be separated, 
the entire mass of now seething rock will 
bo reduced to the most fertile soil on the 
face of the globe. 

Who can say what are the constituent 
parts of this fierce muddy torrent which 
geologists tell us is projected out of the 
bowels of the earth from a depth of one- 
and-twenty miles? It has been analysed 
again and again, but, after all, the question 
comes back like an echo, in an age that is 
very fond of asking questions that it can- 
not answer, What is it, and Whence does 


4 it come? 


From many different points of view the 
theory of volcanic energy has been ap- 
proached, but who shall say the truth has 
been reached? Our forefathers were for 
ages content with the belief, familiar to 
every schoolboy who has read the “ Pro- 
metheus Vinctus,” of the thunder-stricken 
Typhon stretched helpless and hopeless 
beneath the load of Etna; a far more 
picturesque explanation than the matter- 
of-fact fires of sulphur and bitumen that 
in the Middle Ages supplanted the grand 
old legend. All I know is that standing 
here—on uncomfortably warm soles—by 
the fiery demon as he curls and twists from 
his mountain fastness, it is hard to avoid 
the conclusion that he trails his slow length 
along in obedience to the inexorable 
pressure of some secret elastic agency. 
Rising now in sudden jets, now sinking in 
sullen overflow, subject ever, as it seems, 
to a certain periodical pumping process—I 
know not what else to call it—the stream 
gives me the impressfon, as at Stromboli, 
of being compelled to yield to some 
process governed by a natural law of ener- 








getic growth followed by recurrent periods 
of exhausted effort, 

A little distance from San Lio, in the 
Immacolatella, the memorable spot where, 
in 1886—or so people say—the lava 
torrent, which had been slipping along at 
a speed of three feet a minute, was suddenly 
checked by the clergy, with the Archbishop 
of Catania at their head, who, carrying in 
procession the holy veil of Sant’ Agata, 
averted the certain destruction that was 
threatening Nicolosi. ‘‘ Three days later 
the lava reached the Altarelli, but divided 
at the eminence, and gradually slackened 
its speed. Another stream, however, on 
the east side of Monte Rosso, made straight 
for Nicolosi. At midday on the thirty- 
first of May, the prefect ordered the village 
to be evacuated, and guarded the approach 
to it with soldiers. On the third of June 
the lava ceased flowing, within three hun- 
dred and seventy yards of the first houses, 
and next day theeruption ended withanother 
earthquake,” That one lava flow devastated 
a thousand hectares of cultivated land, and 
did damage to the amount of five million 
lire. 

Three hours’ weary jogging along an 
ever-mounting track, with my mule at every 
six paces either on his nose or his haunches, 
brings me to several houses entirely isolated 
by impassable lava, and through groves of 
blasted chestnut-trees, which a few hours 
ago were flourishing in noble luxuriance, 
to the margin of a green plateau, known 
locally as the “ Frutteto,” at the foot of 
Monte Rinazzi. Here the scene is one 
which I am utterly unable to give any idea 
of, so strange is the mingling of smiling 
fruitfulness and pitiful desolation, as the 
lava, like a hundred-headed serpent in its 
death-throes, writhes and twists about 
between two broad wings of untouched 
cherry and almond-trees, while overhead the 
sapphire sky is cut by the wooded crests of 
Sona, and Grosso, and Zacchinello, thatstand 
like sentinels over the Bosca Ferrandina, 
the property of the Conte Alvarey de 
Toledo, studded a week ago with lordly 
oaks and magnificent chestnuts, but now, 
together with the neighbouring municipal 
forest, utterly and for ever burnt up and 
blotted out. 

It was now noon, and fairly exhausted 
by heat and the excruciating nodosities of 
my saddle, I hailed with rapture the 
welcome shelter of the Casa di Bosco, 
where I had leisure to indulge the inner 
man with warm sandwiches and such 
oranges as can be eaten only in Sicily. 
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Thus refreshed, I pushed forward in the 
lengthening shadows towards my sleeping 
quarters. The way stretched upwards 
through a throng of small extinct craters, 
with here and there a clump of piner. 
Step by step vegetation grew scantier ; 
there were a few patches now and again 
of forlorn beeches, but the soil is so con- 
stantly shifting that but little flora can 
flourish, With each hundred yards of 
ascent there was less and less, until at 
seven thousand feet I was well within the 
sterile domain of King Lava, in what is 
aptly called “regione deserta,” a gloomy, 
silent waste of carbonized trees, ropy lava 
rivulets, and cake-like beds, with not a 
trace of life, either animal or vegetable. 
Three hundred years ago these giant slopes 
were clothed from crown to base with 
superb plane and chestnut woods, but by 
his own act anddeed Enceladus has stripped 
himself of nine-tenths of his covering, and 
lies for the most part naked and open to 
all the winds of heaven. 

Under the chilly shadows of Monte 
Capriolo, nine thousand feet above Catania, 
I dine like a lord on a fatty mixture of 
water, bread, and greenstuffs, known here- 
abouts as “‘zapp’ alla san‘ —health 
broth—with sardines for an “ antepasto,” 
and a copious draught of genuine “ vino 
da’ Etna ” from a handy spring ; and having 
dismissed my mule to the lower regions, I 
am soundly asleep before the clatter of 
his departing feet has died in the 
distance. My couch was uncanny and 
uncomfortable, and it was with a grumble 
that I woke at two o’clock in the morning 
nipped with cold, and after a “nip” of a 
warmer sort—for Gigi, my guide, is no 
more a teetotaler than I am—I make a 
start for the top by the light of the 
westering moon. There are yet eighteen 
hundred feet to be climbed—eighteen hun- 
dred feet that look nothing from where I 
stand, but are, in reality, a steep and un- 
stable via dolorosa of backsliding volcanic 
sand and scor’se, along the brink of blood- 
curdling precipices, giving me an excuse 
now and then to halt and watch the weird 
effect of the volumes of black smoke that 
roll heavily along through the purple 
night, lightened ever and anon by a 
sudden, swift flash of fire from the great 
heart of Etna. The spectacle on the upper 
side of the Observatory, as I rest upon a 
warm little bill of scoriaceous blocks, is 
such as neither the most imaginative of 
poets nor the most daring of artista could 
conceive. Two cascades of molten lava, 





apparently of the consistency of the slaggy 
product of a copper furnace, glow duily 
through the gloaming from their cradle of 
fire; now surging upwards in fantastic 
knolls and heapy ridges, now diving into 
the nooks of the crannied rocks, au ever 
restless, crue), seething flood. From the 
lips of a newly-formed crater not two 
hundred yards away, tongues of violet-red 
flame leap upwards, mingling with the 
light of the breaking dawn and the 
volumes of smoke which wreathe the 
whole summit, and through which I catch 
a glimpse of the head of Monte Nero 
away to the south, touched by the first 
golden gleams of day. Doubt has been 
often expressed as to the reality of the 
flames that appear to issue from a volcano. 
It is quite possible that they are rare, and 
that in many instances the glare is but an 
emanation from incandescent and not 
flaming bodies. But there is no mistake 
about the reality of these fires that I am 
now looking at, while far overhead darting 
flashes of cloud lightning stab and rive 
the dense volumes of vapour; the air is 
heavy with dinning explosions—“ boati” 
the Italians call them—and a sudden 
shower of sand, and scoriz, and burning 
pebbles, belched forth from the nearest of 
three vigorous young craters, falls in such 
unpleasant contiguity that I am glad to 
beat a hasty retreat with no worse damage 
than a smashed alpenstock. I have come a 
long way by a hard road to see the sight 
and to tell others about it, but now that I 
stand face to face with it all, deafened, 
blinded, and bewildered, I realise my 
powerlessness to sketch even in faintest out- 
line the colossal sublimity of the spectacle. 

The central cone of Etna, which is not 
the actual summit of the mountain, has 
undergone frequent changes in form and 
elevation as the result of eruptions. I 
need not say that when undergoing such 
phenomenal disturbance as the one I am 
describing, it is impossible for any living 
being, who is not emulous of the fate of 
Empedocles, to do more than approach 
within a short distance of it. The highest 
point is given as ten thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-five feet, more than 
twice the height of Vesuvius, and should 
be a magnificent spot from which to eee 
the sun rise out of the sea, and to watch 
the phenomenon of the purple shadow which 
at dawn the mountain casts over the whole 
western part of the island, In my case 
there is every probability of my going to 
my grave without having seen the sight, 
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for though the small hours promised fair, | 


when the time came, the wind, which was 
high and cold, had shifted, and a farther 
ascent was impossible on account of the 
suffocating smoke. But as the morning 
wore on, even from my lower resting-place | 
the panorama was a superb one, spreading | 
round me for a distance of three hundred | 
miles from point to point. The faithful 
but inexact Gigi pointed to a thin strip of 
haze that he assured me was the coast of 
Africa, but I inwardly wrote it down as 
Malta; on the north was a curl of faint 
smoke from the Liparis, and all the fair 
Calabrian coast stretching far, and the 
Punta del Faro beyond Messina, and all 
Sicily to the west lying like an open map, 
to where the eye caught the sharp barriers 
of the Conca d’ Oro round Palermo, Truly 
a wonderful and an entrancing scene is it 
that lies round this mountain; a land of 
corn, and wine, and oil, where life is for 
the happy-hearted a long toy-symphony, 
but a land whose smiling face has been 
scarred again and again by the insurgent 
demons of flame, and whose soil has been 
made fat by the stricken bodies of her 
children ; a land whose sons to-day may 
have better knowledge than their sires how 
to foretell or how to interpret the recurring 
agonies of Mother Earth, but are as power- 
less to guard against them as was the 
Pelasgian or the Phoenician who tempted 
Scylla when the world was young. 





FATE. 

Far across the broad leagues heaving, *twixt old 
England and her home, 

Like a bird the sunshine seeking, to the southern 
lands she’d come ; 

From his quaint old palace lying in the great 
Sierra’s shade, 

Careless of the fate that drew him to the fair 
pale northern maid, 

The haughty Spaniard came to woo her, and the 

_ sweet blue Saxon eyes 

Sank beneath the glances fired by the glow of 
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An April day in England saw a bridal party 
pass, 


To reach the church’s hoary porch, across the 
dewy grass ; 
An April day in Seville heard the great cathedral 
chimes 
Ring o’er the giant orange-trees, and through the 
flowering iimes. 
The bride looked up with blush and smile to her 
Yorkshire bridegroom’s face— 
The bridegroom o’er Madrid’s fair child bent in 
his stately grace— 
Daphne buds again were growing, 
Soft west winds again were blowing; 
Those scents and sounds for ever, though those 
two no more may meet, 
Will make one proud lip quiver, will make one 
hushed heart beat. 





MY FRIEND’S CONTRIBUTOR. 
A COMPLETE STORY, 


It is strange to me now to remember 
how melancholy I was in my early youth. 
I think I must have made a luxury of 
grief. I know at least that I resented any 
suggestion of the possibility of cheerfulness. 
My friends would not, indeed, take me at 
my own valuation ; but, then, one’s friends 
never do. It is one of the blessed 
privileges of friendship to be told that one 
doesn’t know one’s own affairs or under- 
stand one’s own feelings. But that didn’t 
make any difference. I bore hidden in my 
heart all the sorrows that I hadn’t felt— 
and these were many. 

By-and-by things changed. The troubles 
I had only imagined bore down on me in 
grim reality, and threatened to overwhelm 
me. The first real shock that was dealt 
me was my love affair with Miss France. 
She didn’t turn out what I had expected 
in any way. I thought—to begin with— 
that she would be sweet, sympathetic, 
tender, and melancholy. I had judged so 
from her contribution to the “ Meltown 
Gazette.” I myself lived in Meltown in 
those days, and I believed—when I read 





Seville skies ; 
Where the Daphne buds were growing, 

And the soft west winds were blowing, 
There they stood, and hands and lips met in 
youth’s frank faith together, 
There their faith and troth they 

blue Biscayan weather. 


Home she went, where English dawnings crept 
about the world of boughs, 
Where, all grey, and still, and stately, stood the 
old time-honoured house ; 
Home he went, where crimson sunsets dyed the 
mountain’s snowy crest, 
And the Vega glowed beneath them as the hot 
hours sank to rest ; 
While the Daphne buds were growing, 
And the soft west winds were blowing, 
And fate with her cold, sneering smile drew ever 
more apart 
The links that fearless youth had sworn should 
bind each restless heart. 


plighted, in the 


| 





| 
| 


her poetry—that I had found a kindred 
spirit. I knew nothing of literary people 
and their ways, and I took their statements 
| very literally. In fact, I did so again, long 
| afterwards—as I am about to tell you— 
| when I ought to have learnt better. Some 
| persons never will become wiser by ex- 
| perience. I am, apparently, one of those 
'persons ; but I cannot regret the result 
|of the last mistake that I have made in 
| this direction. 

| The first mistake was a severe blow to 
me. Miss France—the author of the 
melancholy poetry—turned out to be 
young, pretty, sprightly, and good- 
tempered, These things did not, in spite 
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of my original disappointment about the 
kindred spirit I thought I had discovered, 


' prevent me from falling in love with her. 


I might—even in those early days—have 
forgiven her for her airy, happy views of life 
if she had consented to take me seriously, 
and not laughed when I proposed to her. 
She did laugh, however, and, as I thought 
at the time, broke my heart completely. 

I never expected to get over that trouble. 
If life had been a howling wilderness before 
she disappointed me, what was it likely to 
prove afterwards? I fled from the scene 
of my trial; but it was only to carry my 
woes to another part of the country. This 
shock I knew that I should never get over. 
And it was followed by others of various 
sorts—pecuniary shocks, domestic shocks, 
legal shocks, Enemies attacked me ; friends 
deserted me; speculations went wrong ; 
property deteriorated ; somebody slandered 
me; somebody else accused me of slander- 
ing him, and I had to pay damages, Old 
acquaintances quarrelled with me; new 
acquaintances snubbed me; my favourite 
sister married a man I hated ; the aunt I 
couldn’t endure insisted on keeping house 
for me ; my chosen companion turned out 
& scamp and was sent to penal servitude ; 
my own character was damaged by his 
misdoings. I had five bad accidents in 
sveceasion; in a sixth my uncle Joseph 
was drowned before my eyes. He left me 
nothing but the privilege of paying for his 
funeral. In fact, the arrows and slings of 
outrageous fortune assailed me on every 
side, until I began to feel at home with 
trouble, and disposed to sing with the poet, 

Oh, sorrow, wilt thou live with me, 
No casual mistress, but a wife? 

All the same, I felt sometimes indignant 
with that poet for monopolising more than 
his share of the sympathy of the nineteenth 
century. His troubles were by no means 
equal to mine. “You lost a particular 
friead unexpectedly,” I felt inclined to say 
to him; “well and good; so did I. But 
did yours owe you any money? Mine 
did.” 

Years rolled on. I have never happened 
to meet any rolling myself; but I know, 
from the evidence of many respectable 
people, that it’s a habit years have; no 
doubt they mean no harm by it. 

They left me older than before—a nasty 
trick that they have played on other people 
as well as me—but at last, when I was 
well on in the thirties, there came a pause 
in my misfortunes. Fortune had, I sup. 
pose, emptied her quiver for the moment, 


| or was, perhaps, weary of turning me into 
a perpetual target. She took a short 
holiday, and I had time to feel myself all 
over, and to consider whether I was much 
hurt, 

I ought, of course, to have been 
shattered; but I wasn’t, I had gone 
through enough to justify me in becoming 
a mere wreck of my former self; but I 
hadn’t made the most of my opportunities, 
I found myself, in fact, more cheerful than 
in the days before Fortune the outrageous 
riddled me through and through with her 
miscellaneous shot. I couldn’t understand 
how it was at first ; until I began to realise 
that it was better to have your troubles 
outside than inside you. Sorrow, the 
physician, had applied to me 80 many 
blisters and irritating plasters that my 
diseases had been worked out, and I felt 
myself quite cheerful, and inclined to make 
the best of things. 

I wondered why I had never married. 
The affair with Miss France was not 
enough to account for it. My feelings 
about her had long worn themselves out. 
I thought now that a well-chosen wife 
would be a pleasant companion, a satis- 
factory housekeeper, -a nurse ready for 
sickness and old age. 

Mises France—now Mrs, Scholes—was, I 
knew, at liberty again. She had been a 
widow for some years. But my thoughts 
did not turn to her readily. I felt that 
she had gone through too much. I wanted 
some one who was cheerfu!—like myself— 
and inclined to be optimistic and hopeful. 
Miss France had been a very lively girl, 
but that was long ago, and Tom Scholes 
had led her a sad life since then. He had 
served her up sorrow for breakfast, dinner, 
and supper, until she must have swallowed 
many a bushel of it, I had got copies of 
her poems—poems that she wrote before 
her marriage, when she didn’t know what 
trouble meant, except from hearsay ; and 
I began to think, after a time, that she 
had made a mistake in writing them. 
There wasn’t a sorrow that she’d described 
in verse that her husband didn’t take her 
through. There seemed a fate in it, as if 
he'd seen them all in a magic mirror 
beforehand; yet she had written them 
with a light enough heart, and without 
any forebodings. I got in the habit of 
ticking off one of her poems whenever 
news of some fresh villainy on Tom’s part 
came to me. I felt a morbid sympathy 
with her, and used to count the verses that 
were left in a sort of terror. 
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Tom didn’t hurry her through her 
troubles; he took her downhill slowly, 
with time to feel everything by the way ; 
he was considerate as regards that, very 
considerate. It was as if he had said, 
“Take your time, my dear—sure you 
realise it?” and then, when she was getting 
over it nicely he gave her another blow, 
rather bigger than the one she had before. 
He was au ingenious fellow, was Tom. 
had always known that. 

It was a relief to me that she did not 
write any more poems after her marriage. 
I supposed that she did not dare to add to 
the list. At last Tom died, as he had 
lived ; that is to say, he got himself killed 
in a manner most likely to shock and 
disturb her. One couldn’t suppose he did 
it on purpose, because it must have been 
so unpleasant to himself, but the habit of 
being a torment to his wife got somehow 
in his way, to his own disadvantage at the 
end, 

I was sorry for Mrs, Scholes. I pictured 
her as a mournful widow clad in sombre 
weeds, with a low, complaining voice and 
shattered health. I felt sure that a black- 


bordered handkerchief was always at hand 
with its suggestion of woe. 


I didn’t like 
suggestions of woe, and I determined not 
to seek her out, 

This was wise of me. I knew now that 
I wanted as a companion somebody cheer- 
ful, ignorant of evil, believing in goodness 
and happiness because she knew of nothing 
else. I was convinced that there were 
such women in the world. Indeed, I had 
read a story by one of them in the last 
Christmas number of the “ Meltown 
Gazette.” 

I was well aware that I had made a 
mistake once before when I interpreted 
character by literary productions—in the 
case of Miss France herself—but this very 
mistake assured me of the correctness of 
my deductions now, If the poetess who 
had written the saddest of verses had 
turned out to be sprightly and happy, what 
must this woman be whose every word 
breathed of love, peace, and innocent joy ? 
Her story was idyllic, a setting of sweet 
emotion in happy circumstances, Sin was 
with her an unknown quantity; wrong 
and sorrow were unguessed-at realities. 

Tom Scholes had at one time held the 
office of editor of the ‘‘ Gazette,” but that 
had fallen out of his fingers like everything 
else, and one of my old friends had taken 
it up. He had persuaded me to invest 
money in it—I have met a good many 





friends of that sort in my time—and zo 
far I hadn’t had any returns, Perhaps 
that was why he sent the Christmas 
number to my address, which he seemed 
to have forgotten for other purposes; or 
it might be that he wanted me to see how 
the paper was improving in literary tone. 
Anyhow, the attention had been un- 
expected. 

‘Bob must know the girl who wrote 
that story,” I said to myself. “Tl get 
him to introduce me.” : 

My thoughts went back to a memorable 
picnic, when I had hoped for another 
introduction to another authoress, But I 
wasn’t warned by the recollection, I 
wrote to Bob, and he promised to arrange 
the thing, but he did not tell me the 
name of his contributor. He invited me 
to stay with him, and said he would give 
a dinner at which I should meet her. 

I had not visited Meltown since I fled 
from it as the disappointed suitor of Miss 
France. I thought the town seemed 
black and ugly as I entered it, but Bob’s 
house was comfortable enough. The 
dinner-party was appointed for the next 
day. Bob refused to tell me a word about 
the lady beforehand. 

When I entered the’ room on the 
momentous occasion she was already there. 
There were other women in the room, 
but nobody else seemed of any conse- 
quence. Tivo or three men were grouped 
round the authoress, and they laughed 
delightedly as she said things to them in 
a low, sweet voice. 

What was there about her that was 
familiar to me? She was a mature woman, 
and not the girl I had expected to seo, 
She was charmingly dressed; she had 
beautiful arms and a splendid head of 
hair. Bob spoke my name in introducing 
me, but he did not mention hers, She 
bowed her head in acknowledgement, and 
went on talking to the geatlemen behind 
her. It was only when she 1voze from her 
lew chair—I was to take her in to dinner 
—that she turned her eyes full upon me 
and smiled. 

‘*T think we have met before,” she said, 

It was Miss France herself, the authoress 
of all the miserable poems, and poor Tom’s 
widow. 

“You see, it was to be,” I said to her 
later. ‘‘ However you disguise yourself 
in print, what you write brings me to 
your feet. It did so before. It has done 
sonow. Itis a case of Kismet, and you 
had better yield.” 
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“T am not what you expected,” she 
replied. 

“You are far better. Bat how could 
you, having known so much sorrow, write 
so deliciously of happiness and love ?” 

“Do we not write most readily of what 
we have not? Does not our imagination 
fly for relief to that?” she asked. ‘‘ With 
great writers it may not be so, but with 
very little ones, like me, I think it is. 
When I did not know what trouble was, I 
seemed to revel in descriptions of it.” 

“T should like to see you revel that way 
again,” I answered. ‘“ Marry me, and I 
will give you the chance.” 

She did marry me; but she has not 
revelled. She still writes of love and 


happiness ; but she tells me that all her 
pictures now are drawn from real expe- 
rience, 
her. 


I find it pleasantest to believe 


SOME ITALIAN GOURMETS. 


Wirt the civilisation that perished 
among the ashes of Rome, in the fifth 
century, passed away for a time that 
fine gastronomic art which had been its 
outcome, The rich odours of the feasts 
of Grimalcio, of Lucullus, of Domitian, of 
Elagabalus, which had stimulated the 
appetites of the warriors of the North, 
of Alaric the Goth, and Attila the Hun, 
were blown afar oy the cold winds that 
came down from their remote forests and 
mountains, And when the world was 
without cookery and cooks it was, as 
Caréme put it, without Literature, without 
Intellectual Movement, without the Social 
Idea. 

Happily, some wafts of these fugitive 
odours found their way into the monastic 
cloisters, As in the scriptorium the monk 
preserved the art of writing, so in his 
refectory—says Dumas—he preserved the 
art of dining. In an eloquent passage in 
his “ Moines de l'Occident,” Montalembert 
expatiated on the enormous debt which 
society owes to the monastic fraternities, 
who relighted the torch of civilisation, 
cherished the flickering flame until it 
grew strong and full, and handed it down 
from generation to generation. Let it 
not be forgotten that they revived the 
vital forces of the cuisine. This is no 
insignificant part of the debt, 

It was natural enough that the Italian 
cities should be the first to feel the 
impulses of art and letters; and it was 








natural also that Venice, Genoa, Milan, 
Florence, and Pisa, with their opulence 
and their love of things gracious and 
becoming, should be the first to imitate 
and to surpass the culinary sumptuous- 
ness of Imperial Rome, But in Rome 
itself—in Papal Rome—the luxuries of 
Hortensius and Lucullus, of Tiberius and 
Domitian, were continued by a long 
succession of Popes and Cardina's and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. The great 
Italian artists consecrated them by the 
magic of genius. Who could despise the 
gastronomic pleasures which they shared 
with Titian and Tintoretto, with Paolo 
Veronese and Raffaelle, with Baccio Bon- 
dinelli and Guido René ? 

We may infer from his controversy 
with ‘‘ John the Faster,” that Pope Gregory 
the Great was not insensible to the modest 
satisfactions of the dinner-table, nor 
ignorant of their hygienic properties. 
When Charles the Great paid his first 
visit to Rome, he was nobly feasted by 
Pope Adrian the First, and aga‘n, when 
crowned Emperor of the West, by Leo the 
Third, John the Twelfth was a volaptuary 
who did not eat to live, but lived to eat, 
He did not dine, he simply indulged his 
grosser appetites. Casting off all the 
decencies of his priestly character, he 
drank wine “to the love of the devil,” and 
gave luxurious dinners at which the prin- 
cipal guests were courtesans and buffoons, 
The famous Hildebrand —Gregory the 
Seventh, one of the greatest of the Roman 
pontiffs—kept a noble though always a 
temperate and well-ordered table, at which, 
in 1077, he entertained the Emperor 
Henry the Third, after his submission to 
the Church at Canossa. Pope Benedict the 
Twelfth—I have leaped over nearly two 
centuries — had many merits; but his 
enemies attributed to him an excessive love 
of a good dinner, and of its concomitant, 
good wine. Indeed, the phrase “ bibamus 
papaliter”—let us drink like a pope— 
alludes to Benedict’s partiality to the wine- 
cup, Petrarch gives a bad character of 
this successor of the Apostles; he calls him 
ill names, ‘‘ potorem illam et senio et sopore 
et mero gravidum,” and “vino madidus, 
evo gravis, ac soporifero rari perfusus,” 
And he tells us that, having received a 
present of eels from the Lake of Bolsena, 
the Pope distributed all but a few among 
the Cardinals, and that afterwards, when 
they warmly praised the quality of the 
fish, he said discontentedly : ‘‘ Had I tasted 
them first, and known how good they were, 
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I should not have given them away 80 
freely ; but I never thought that such fish 
could be bred in Italy.” Fiamma—but as 
he was a Dominican he may have been 
prejadiced against the Pope, who was 
originally a Cistercian—condemns him as 
a very great eater and an egregious toper, 
which no one who wisely understands the 
art of dining will evar be! 

There was more splendour and less 
grossness about the dinners of Pupe 
Clement the Sixth, who, at Avignon, 
maintained a luxurious pomp, and 
encouraged his Cardinals to imitate his 
sumptuous example ; so that his Court was 
probably “the gayest and most festive 
in Europe.” He loved to have hand- 
some and elegant young men about him, 
who appreciated his cook’s performances, 
and brightened the feast by their witty— 
and I fear not too decent—chatter. When 
Rienzi, who has been idealised as the last 
of the Roman Tribunes, visited Avignon, 
partly in the character of a prisoner, one 
can fancy that it was his repute as a 
‘bon vivant” which had attracted Pope 
Clement’s curiosity. And here I may say 
a few words about Rienzi, who, during his 
brief spell of favour, gave two or three 
memorable dinners. As, for instance, on 
that historical occasion when, in the 
Church of the Lateran, having proclaimed 
the restoration of the Holy Roman Empire 
“to Rome and Rome’s people, and the 
whole of Italy,” he proceeded to his palace 
and entertained his numerous guests at a 
gorgeous banquet. Nor did he forget the 
Roman citizens, for whom countless tables 
were spread in the courts and chambers of 
the Lateran, while streams of red wine 
flowed from the nostrils of the Brazen Horse 
of Constantine. And on that other occasion, 
{ when, having invited his most strenuous 
opponents — the heads of the great 
patrician houses of Colonna, Uraini, 
Savalli, Frangipani—to a gorgeous 


banquet at the Capitol, he ordered their’ 


immediate arrest on a charge of having 
plotted his assassination, and held them 
during the night, each in a separate 
chamber, strongly guarded. With the 
first rays of morning came a confessor and 
the fatal peals of the death-bell. The 
great hall of the Capitol was draped with 
blood-red curtains, relieved by rugs of 
white. The Tribune, with a gloomy and 
frowning countenance, sat in his chair of 
state. Before him stood the executioners 
with drawn swords. Not a single detail 
was omitted that could enhance the 





solemn horror of the scene. Then, when 
the prisoners silently and hopelessly 
awaited the doom of death, Rienzi 
suddenly announced to them that they 
were pardoned, and that they might trust 
in his friendship. To the splendid dinner 
which followed upon this farcical ending 
of a tragical drama, I fear they would do 
scant justice in their great revulsion of 
feeling. 

When Rienzi, after his captivity at 
Avignon, returned to Rome with the title 
of Senator, he displayed an extraordinary 
propensity for excess in eating and drink- 
ing. His dinners degenerated into orgies 
of gluttony ; he was continually cramming 
himself with comfits and sweetmeats; at 
all hours the wine-cup was at his elbow. 
It was pitiful to see this whilom heroic 
figure degraded into a swollen and 
corpulent toper, with a belly ‘like a tun,” 
and his face covered with carbuncles, 

Pope Urban the Sixth offered a 
striking contrast to Clement the Seventh 
in his manner of living. A single dish 
satisfied him at dinner; and he provoked 
the anger of the Cardinals by threatening 
to reduce their bills of fare to an equal 
simplicity. It is to the honour of Nicholas 
the Fifth that he observed the same golden 
Jaw of moderation. He was a man of 
cultivated tastes, and loved the company 
of scholars and men of letters; though 
such guests were rare enough at the Vatican. 
Nor did he neglect the artists — Fra 
Angelico enjoying his special favour. In 
1452 the Emperor Frederick visited Rome. 
Pope Nicholas received him with all the 
pomp and splendour an Emperor could 
expect or desire, and lodged him in the 
Palace of the Lateran. 

The crusade proclaimed during his 
pontificate was enthusiastically taken up 
by Pailip Duke of Burgundy—one of the 
most splendid Princes of his time—the 
Prince with whom Comines has made us 
so familiar, At a magnificent dinnor 
which he gave at Lille—a banquet which 
astonished his contemporaries by its pro- 
fuseness—a beautiful woman, personating 
“ Ecclesia,” or the Church, was seated on 
an elephant, and being led by a giant 
into the banqueting-hall, there and then 
delivered a poetical address, invoking 
assistance against the Paynim. Imme- 
diately afterwards the herald of the Golden 
Fleece set upon the board a live pheasant, 
glittering with jewels. To him the Duke 
delivered a paper containing a vow “to 
God, the Blessed Virgin, the ladies, and 




















preferred that of Formosus. 
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the pheasant ”—surely a curious combina- 
tion |—that he would hasten to the relief 
of the Church. And the vow was re- 
peated by his son Charles, Count of 
Charalois, by the Duke of Cleves, and by 
all his chivalry. 

Pius the Second— Avneas Sylvius Picco- 
lomini, famous for his literary culture and 
diplomatic capacity, his eloquence, and 
many accomplishments — maintained the 
gracious and refined hospitality which 
might have been expected from a man of 
his calibre; but he loved best to dispense 


| it at his country residence, where he could 


separate himself for a while from the 
trappings of pontifical state. More 
sumptuous was the table kept by the 
handsome Vonetian, Peter Barbo, who, on 
being elected Pope, assumed the name of 
Paul the Second ; though, in allusion to 
his personal comeliness, he would have 
He was fond 
of display and show, and his meals were 
served with an infinity of ceremonial. It 


| is to be feared he ate not wisely but too 
| well, his sudden death being attributed to 
| @ fit of indigestion, consequent upon his 
| devouring at dinner “two hares — and 
| those very large ones ”—‘ duos lepores, et 


| quidem przgrandes comederat.” There 
, may be deaths more terrible and shameful, 


but hardly any more vulgar than those 


| which result from gluttony. 


It is needless for me to dwell on the 


*‘sumptuosity” of the banquets of Sixtus 


the Fourth, the first Popa who ruled rather 
as a temporal prince than as priest and 


| pontiff, and treated the Papacy as ‘‘a great 
, secular power to which the spiritual 
| character was merely attached as an acci- 


dent.” His profligacy was the scandal of 


| the age, and helped on, by the disgust it 
} excited, that movement for the purification 
| of the Church which culminated in the 


' Lutheran reformation. 


As much may be 


| said of the excesses of Pope Innocent the 


| Borgia, Pope 


Eighth, and certainly not less of the 
Alexander the Sixth, 


; notorious in himself and as the father of 
| the infamous Czesar Borgia and the beauti- 


Tate 


De Ie ee 


——— 


ful and frail Lucrezia, The vices of this 
Pope are an historical commonplace. The 
Borgias, from the Pope downwards, were 
skilled in poisons, and it was dangerous 
for any who had excited their cupidity 
or provoked their revenge to dine at 
their tables. Death, not immediate, 
perhaps, but inevitable, lurked in the 
daintiest dishes and the rarest wines. On 
August the twelfth, 1503, the Pope dined 





at} his vineyard near the Vatican palace 
with his son Cesar and Cardinal Adrian, 
Bishop of Hereford. All three were taken 
with a sudden illness, and the story runs 
that the Pope and his son, through a 
servant's mistake, drank of poisoned wine 
intended only for the Cardinal, whose 
wealth had excited the cupidity of the 
Borgias. Another version asserts that 
Adrian, suspecting treachery, bribed the 
Pope’s cook, who thereupon served up a 
poisoned dish of confections to Alexander. 
That all three were ill seems certain. Adrian 
suffered for a long period, during which 
the whole skin of his body, it is said, was 
changed. Czsar recovered, through the 
immediate use of antidotes, assisted by 
his youth and robust constitution, but the 
Pope, a man of seventy-two, died in less 
than a week. 

The next Pope, Julius the Sscond, was 
an excellent jadge of wine, and exercised 
his critical faculty much too often. His 
successor, Leo the Tenth, gave admirable 
dinners. Previous to his pontificate, he 
had resided in Rome, and his palace had 
been the favourite resort of artists, mon of 
letters, musicians, travellers, whom he en- 
tertained so liberally that his expenses often 
exceeded his resources, and on one occasion 
he was reduced to pledgs his silver plate 
before he could procure the materials for 
an intended banquet. His hospitality was 
not less splendid as Pope than as Cardinal, 
and his table was crowded with all the 
luxuries of the cuisine. He munificently 
rewarded novelties in the culinary art ; 
welcomed experiments on the flesh of 
monkeys and crows, and other unusual 
dishes; and hailed with intense satisfac- 
tion the discovery of peacock sausages. 
Bat he was of too cultivated an intelligence 
to confine himself to these physical grati- 
fications. He sought the brilliant company 
of men of wit and humour; nor did he 
disdain that of indifferent poets, whose 
little vanities and absurd pretensions were 
a constant source of amusement. «His 
favourite companions were gay, well-born, 
and clever young Cardinals, Card-playiag 
for heavy stakes usually wound up the 
papal banquet; and Leo, whether he lost 
or won, was wont to fling a largesse of 
gold pieces among the spectators of the 
game, 

At Bologna, in December, 1514, he 
received Francis the First, the brilliant 
sovereign of France, and propitiated him 
with entertainments so costly and magni- 
ficent that they greatly assisted his diplo- 
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macy. He knew that men are never s0 
pliable as when they have greatly dined. 

Let me glance a moment at Italian poets 
and men of letters in connection with my 
subject. 

The austere temper of Dante found no 
enjoyment in gastronomic luxuries; and 
places on the sixth terrace or crevice of 
the Purgatorial Mountain the souls of 
gluttons and gourmets to drink “the sweet 
wormwood of their torments,” and through 
the pains of hunger cleanse themselves of 
their sin. Among them Dante names the 
Luccese poet, Buonaggianta; Simon of 
Tours, Pope Martin the Fourth, who, in 
his lifetime, had fed grossly upon “' Bolsena’s 
eels and cups of muscadel”; Boniface, 
Archbishop of Ravenna ; and the Marchese 
de’ Riglogiosi, of Forti, who, when his 
butler told him the common report in the 
city that he did nothing but drink, 
answered, ‘And do you tell them that I 
am always thirsty.” 

Petrarca was less severe than the poet 
of the Divina Commedia,” and though 
blamelessly temperate, did not despise the 
more innocent pleasures of life—viands 
well-dressed and wines good and old, But 
he did not throw himself into their enjoy- 
ment with the zest and vigour of Boccaccio, 
which appear so plainly in the brighter 
pages of the “ Decamerone,” just as Pulci’s 
relish for them may be traced in his 
* Morgante Maggiore,” and Boiardo’s in 
the ‘‘ Orlando Innamorato.” To Sannazzaro 
we owe the “ Piscatory Eclogues.” Bembo, 
almost equally distinguished as ecclesiastic, 
poet, and historian, was an accomplished 
diner-out, Then we know that Ariosto 
was acquainted with the elements of a good 
dinner, and understood how to enjoy that 
gift of the gods in moderation. Bembo was 
one of his friends; Leo the Tenth one of his 
patrons. He sat at the table of both; and I 
have no manner of doubt that each host was 
proud of his guest. “To judge rightly of 
Ariosto,” says Ginguiné, “ the reader must 
figure to himself the Court of Ferrara, one 
of the most frequented and most polished 
that could be found in Italy during the 
sixteenth century. He must consider it 
as forming every evening a brilliant circle, 
of which Cardinal Ippolito and Alfonzo 
d’ Este were the centre. In this noble and 
festive assembly he must imagine the bard 
to be riveting the attention of all eyes and 
ears during an hour or more for forty-six 
evenings,” This was a “symposium” of 
& novel and delightful character. Oh, the 
pleasure of it! A choice and well-served 





dinner, and then an hour of beautiful 
poetry read by the poet himself—and 
poetry fresh and newly coined — direct 
from the mint, as it were, with all its gloss 
upon it! I think I should prefer it—if 
one had the poet—to the accomplishments 
of the Society Clown or the Whistling 
Lady. 

There existed in Florence, in the open- 
ing years of the sixteenth century, a 
learned and convivial society called the 
Accademia de’ Vignaiuoli, or “‘ Club of the 
Vine-Dressers,” the members of which, 
according to the strange affectation of the 
time, assumed names bearing some refe- 
rence to the plant blessed by Bacit=-: 
such as Il Mosta, or Must; L’Agresto, or 
Sour Grape; Il Cotogno, or Quince. 
They met periodically at the honse of 
Uberto Strozzi, where they dined mode- 
rately, and over the wine and olives im-’ 
provised verses on all manner of subjects 
which were not worse than impromptus 
generally are. Among these boon com- 
panions were Firenzuola Moiza, Della 
Casa, and Berni—Francesco Berni de 
Bibbiesca, the great master of Italian 
humorous poety. Berni was a bon vivant, 
and in later life enjoyed the good cheer 
supplied alternately by Cardina! Ippolito 
de’ Medici and Dake Alessandro. In his 
exquisite burlesque of the “Orlando In- 
namorato,” his love of ‘‘the gifts of a 
bountiful Providence” is sufficiently con- 
spicuous, and he depicts himself as a man 
who liked to take life easily, on the “ eat, 
drink, for to-morrow we die” principle. 

Nor music, hunting-match, nor mirthful measure, 

Nor play, nor other pastime, moved him aught ; 
And if ’twas true that horses gave him pleasure, 
The simple sight of them was all he sought. 

Too poor to purchase ; and his only treasure 

His naked bed; his pastime to do naught 

But tumble there, and stretch his weary length, 

And so recruit his spirits and his strength, 

This bed was six yards across, with 
sheets and curtains bleached by wear and 
breeze, a silken quilt, bolsters and pillows 
fair—four of them, one at each corner. 
By chance, one day, a Frenchman—a 
renowned cook—was introduced ; for him 
a similar bed was prepared, and in the 
space between the two a fair table was 
placed, and 


Upon this table, for the pair to dine, 

Were savoury viands piled, prepared with art; 
All ordered by this master-cook divine. 

Boiled, roast, ragouts and jellies, paste and tart ; 
But soups and syrups pleased the Florentine, 

Who loathed fatigue like death, and, for his part, 
Brought neither teeth nor fingers into play, , 

But made two varlets feed him as he lay. 


But from Berni, with just this briof 
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taste of his quality, I must hurry on to 
Redi, passing over Alessandro Tassoni, 
whom I judge, however, to have belonged 
to the goodly company of bons vivants 
from his flattering allusion—in “La 
Secchia Rapita”—to Bruno, “ whose fertile 
thought” the “long small sausage” of 
Modena “‘to perfection brought.” Francesco 
Redi was one of the most “ moderate” men 
of his day, and never drank wine without 
diluting it; yet in his dithyramb of ‘ Bacco 
in Toscana,” he has sung the praises of 
wine with a fertility, a graphic vigour, and 
a warmth which have never been sur- 
passed. 

The poem will be known to English 
readers by Leigh MHunt’s admirable 
translation. After passing ian review the 
various kinds of Tuscan wines—denouncing 
beer and water, and recommending ice to 
cool the cup—he ends by pronouncing 
Montepulciano “ the king of all.” 

Hearken, all earth ! 

We, Bacchus, in the might of our great mirth, 

To all who reverence us, and are right thinkers. 

Hear, all ye drinkers ! 

Give ear, and give faith, to our edict divine— 

Montepulciano’s the king of all wine. 





ON KALI’S SHOULDER. 


A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ WHERE'S the Baronet ? 
him since tiffiu ?” 

Apparently no one had. I wanted him 
about a company matter, and was not 
best pleased at having to run over half the 
cantonment to find him. 

Coming out of the mess I met Snelgrove 
and Farmer-Copear. No, they had not 
seen him. 

“ He’s off to that confounded palace, I 
expect.” 

“Or the hills,” suggested the doctor. 
He led me aside and said: ‘“ How about 
going after him? I’ve thought a good 
deal about those sketches. I should like 
to see where they lead to; are you on? 
It would be a bit of an expedition, and 
we might find out something further.” 

Snelgrove thought he’d coms, too, and 
off we went, driving as far as the bridge 
in my cart, and then taking to our feet 
and the mountain path up Kali’s Shoulder. 

“When I was at Eton,” said Snelgrove, 
whose reminiscences were rather apt to 
open thus, “I used to regret occasionally 
not having been an ancient—it was very 


Any one seen 





gasy getting to heaven by that route. 
The gods set one such a jolly example. 
Bat what I wish to say is that, by al! I 
can hear, this Kali, whose shoulder we are 
about to prospect, could have given all 
the lot of them points. She was a real 
bad ’un.” 

“Yes, but her amorosities were nothing 
to her badness in other ways. The Thugs 
were her devoted clients.” 

“‘She seems,” pursued Snelgrove, whose 
mind was painfully modern and Anglo- 
Saxon, “to have been well known to 
the police; she'd a lot of aliases, I 
fancy.” 

“Yes; Pa-wati, Parbu'ty, Dévi, Kali, 
and so on. She has more temples than 
all the three hundred million other gods 
together.” 

Cox,” interposed the doctor, “ read 
that.” 

And he handed me some sheets of paper 
on which was written, in his own hand- 
writing, what proved to be a lengthy 
translated extract from the “Bride of 
Siva.” 

Aloud $” 

“ Tf you like,” 

So I read, as we climbed higher and 
higher up the hill-path, with the shadow of 
the mountain lying over us and falling far 
down beneath us towards the plain. 

“*T¢ fell on a day that the god Siva 
slept, and while he slumbered the Lady 
Pdrwati came walking through the Ghauts, 
laughing as she went. And she thought 
of Ganesh, her son, whose four hands 
hold the corners of the world, whose head 
is an elephant’s, and who is a most wise 
god, watching the portals of the earth. 
And she laughed to think how she had 
gotten him by her own desire, and how 
the Lord Siva had been angered seeing 
him, For the Destroyer had stamped in 
his fury so that the Kootab waved to and 
fro like a reed when the Wind-God 
breathes upon it by Holy Jumna; and 
Kinchin Jingl shook his head and his 
white hair fell down Himalyan to the 
valleys. 

“Bat loudest of all laughed Kali, to 
think how she had wept, and how Siva 
had ceased in his anger at sight of her 
tears, and had become gentle. ‘The 
tears of a woman are like fire,’ sho 
laughed, as she came dancing through 
the mountains; ‘but the tears of a 
goddess are like lightning.’ Louder and 
louder laughed the Queen Kali as sho 
wandered through the mountains, so 
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that the people said it thundered; but 
the priests— where Jena and Krishna 
meet at Towli—knew it was Kali, and 
flang fl»wers before her face in the great 
Red Temple that the Rani built on the 
river-ghA:s ; and the Holy Monkeys, that 
are Vishnu’s, chattered together as they 
played in the peepul-trees growing in the 
court of the Temple. Then of a sudden 
awoke Siva, whom the laughter of Kali 
awakened, as she danced on the ghits 
where the Deccan goes down by steps 
to the Konkan; and in his rage he 
followed her, and with his scourge he 
chastened her, that she wept as the rafn 
weeps when the monsoon breaks among 
the mountains. And her tears fell among 
the hills, and rolled into the nullahs; and 
her tears were pearls—like eggs of the 
peahen—and at sight of them the Lord 
Siva ceased him from his scourging, and 
was appeased from his anger; but the 
pearls were lost in the deep nullahs, save 
one that the Peishwa had in the Palace 
Temple on the hill at Pa:wati—over 
against Kirkee by Poona—and one that 
the Rani Saraswati gave to the Red 
Temple at Towli, having found it in the 
mountains as one goes by the hill-road 
to Poona,’” 

The doctor laughed when I had finished 
reading. 

“The ‘Tear of Kali’ was long gone 
from PA-wati when the Peishwa’s power 
fell at the Battle of Kirkes, at least, one 
has never heard of it. Aud I should 
be sorry for any one whose valuables 
reposed in the Red Temp!e at Towli.” 

‘ Even if it had been kept there before, 
the Rijah of Ka‘dra would not have been 
fool enough to leave it there when Lord 
Dalhousie annexed his kingdom, Per- 
haps in the confusion then it got lost 
or stolen.” 

The doctor nodded. 

‘And by some queer accident a real 
or supposed clue to its whereabouts may 
have got into the hands of De Vesci, and 
afterwards of Brodie,” he said quietly. 


CHAPTER V. 


WE had come now to a point where 
the path was carried by a narrow bridge 
across a l.ttls nullah that came steeply 
down from the lzft. 

‘‘ Here we branch off,” said the doctor, 
climbing down into the nullah, and 
leading the way up towards the recesses 
of the hills. 

It was steep, and the path was by no 





means appareat. Neverthel:ss, it had— 
in places where it was soft and damp— 
recent footprints, and some of these were 
unmistakeably a sahib’s. Then up, through 
quite a thick jungle: then a halt. 
“Tiere are no boot-prints in this mud.” 
“We've overshot the mark, somehow.” 
“I don’t think so; I think he has left 
them behind, and put on native shoes.” 
Snelgrove was much pained at this 
suggestion of the doctor's, 


“Very mean of him. ‘Native com- 


munications corrupt good manners,’” 
The doctor was examining a sketch. 
“This way,” he said, 
“ How do you know ?” 
‘By the way the bird in the picture is 
fying," he replied, and we meekly followed 
m. 


So by many twists across open spurs of 
mountain, down very rugged nullahs, up 
others, until we came to a kind of amphi- 
theatre in the heart of the hills. High 
overhead towered Kali’s Shoulder, really 
like a woman’s shoulder from here. 

“And this is ‘Kali’s Lap,’” said the 
doctor calmly. ‘‘Just lie down, you chaps, 
behind the scrub and look over there.” 

We peered stealthily out across tho 
valley where he pointed, and there we 
saw Brodie; up the steep hillside he was 
clambering, holding on by his hands very 
often, and close at his heels was Kalbadévi 
Rao, the Brahmin. Of course the distance 
was too great for us to see that it was the 
priest ; but we knew it. For some time 
we watched in silence; the awful, ancient 
silence of those weird Deccany hills, 

The valley was full of temples, gll ruined 
and standing round on spurs of the hills 
like sentries ; the approach to each on the 
valley side was nearly precipitous, and 
their rocky bases were garlanded with 
green. 

“Now, you fellows, what steps do you 
propose ¢” 

“* We've taken a good many,” replied the 
frivolous Snelgrove, with every appearance 
of lighting a cheroot, 

“You can stay here and smoke if you 
like,” observed the docior, “ but Lascelles 
and I didn’s come for that. We came to 
circumvent that devil yonder, and to look 
after poor Brodie.” 

‘He certainly values my interest in his 
affairs very much,” said the incorrigible 
Snelgrove, “ doesn’t he, Cox ?” 

“My gooa fellow,” said the doctor, 
“don’s you budge if you don’s want to. 
Only it is right to tell you that in my 
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opinion there is every probability the 
Baronet has not the least suspicion that 
that fellow is dogging his steps—that the 
real Brodie—look !” 

By a most difficult ascent Brodie had 
reached the plateau of one of the temples, 
the most ruinous, the least important- 
looking; and by his side stood the 
Brahmin. There was something odd in 
their relative positions—something that 
seemed best explainable by supposing 
that it was as the doctor said, and that the 
Scotchman knew nothing of that other 
haunting presence. 

For a moment or two it seemed as if 
Brodie reeled and would have fallen ; 
hurriedly the priest laid something white 
against his face and the staggering ceased. 

Then into the gloom of the temple they 
disappeared together. 

“Good Heaven! what time we have 
wasted! It will take us twenty minutes 
at least to get there—and Heaven knows 
what that scoundrel is up to.” 

It took us half an hour to reach the 
temple ; down to the bottom of the valley 
and up by that crumbling steep ; and now 
we too gained the worn and ruined terrace 
in front of the temple into which they had 
vanished, 

It was deathly still ; no silver squirrels 
frisked about the court, or peeped at 
us from the carvings of the pagoda; no 
monkeys chattered in the naked branches 
of the huge, dead peepul-tree that cast no 
pleasant shadow now. 

The temple was larger than it looked ; 
for, though narrow enough, it was tunnelled 
back into,the hillside, and consisted of 
several chambers, of lessening sizs, each 
one raised above the one in front of it. 
In the foremost of these, under a howdah, 
stood the great scarlet image of Kali, 
girded with skulls. Even this place was 
far from light; to the other chambers could 
penetrate only such glimmerings of the day 
as found their way through the narrow 
doorway that joined each one to that be- 
hind it. And these doorways were left 
and right alternately, as if with the express 
purpose of securing total darkness without 
wholly excluding the outer air; or perhaps 
of preventing the egress of any light by 
night from the penetralia of the temple. 
The floors were deep in dust or sand, of 
which we were glad, as it enabled us to 
move in perfect silence. 

The doctor led the way, I followed, and 
Snelgrove brought up the rear; and so 
out of the broad afternoon light, we passed 








into the ever-deepening gloom that fitly 
surrounded the shrine of the foul and 
cruel Kali. 

We had passed through four rooms and 
mounted four flights of steps since leaving 
the actual shrine; on entering the fifth 


'we were met by a strip of pale, rosy 


light shining through the doorway of the 
sixth chamber. 

To this we crept with noiseless step 
and inward wonderment as to what we 
should see. 

Oar surprise was considerable that we 
saw neither Brodie nor the priest; only 
another chamber like the rest, but large, 
and in its way magnificent. 

The walls were richly carved, and the 
roof was gaudily painted; but the principal 
object was a statue of the goddess Devi, 
enclosed within gilded gates of trellis work. 
Within similar gates to right and left were 
the images of Ganesh and Siva. 

All this was visible by the light of a 
hanging lamp that burned with a ruddy 
flame and a heavily aromatic odour. 

Where were Brodie and Kalbadévi? 

There was absolutely nowhere in that 
chamber where they could be hidden, The 
floor was quite bare save for sand and 
dust ; there were no projections behind 
which they could stand in shadow, and 
the space between the trellis-gates and the 
images was not more than four feet—and 
through that narrow space our view of the 
three gods was quite unobstructed. 

Our first thought—certainly it was mine, 
and probably we all had the same idea— 
was that from one of the other rooms 
some passage had opened, unnoticed by us 
in the darkness, and that we had overshot 
our mark, They must have turned off 
into some such passage. 

We turned to retrace our steps, and had 
just reached the doorway leading into the 
next apartment, when the band of rosy 
light failed. We drew back instinctively 
into a corner, and a moment or two later 
a soft footfall, quick and light, passed us 
in the darkness. 

Even on that silent sand-strewn floor 
we could be certain of two things—that 
only one man’s footstep had been there, and 
that it was the tread of a much lighter, 
smaller man than Brodie. 

“Tt’s Kalbadévi—and Brodie’s not with 
him!” whispered the doctor. “You two 
go in there and search again for Brodie; 
I'll tackle the Hindu. You can strike 
matches now, and perhaps you can light 
that lamp again.” 
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After Kalbadévi Rao the little doctor 
hastened eagerly, while we, with an eerie 
feeling of mystery, obsyed him in going 
back to search again for any trace of 
Brodie. 

We each had matches, and we found 
it easy enough to relight the red lamp. 
Then we once again looked round. There 
was certainly only one door in the stone 
wall of the chamber, that by which we 
had entered. 

“See if we can open the door into the 
shrine.” 

It opened easily enough, but we found 
the three statues were flat against the 
wall ; there was no way behind them. 

In trying to discover some door or 
passage behind the statues, I noticed that 
there was a sort of golden knob on 
Kali’s shoulder. It was not bigger than a 
pea, but it was quite bright. 

“T’ve never seen any of her images with 
that before,” I observed, and, as I spoke, 
tried whether it were a mere gilded lump 
on the marble statue or were gcrewed in, 
It came out in my hand, and at the moment 
of its doing so, there dropped from the 
low roof of the shrine on to Snelgrove’s 
head what was more like the wooden 
handle of a skipping-rops than anything 
else, with about a foot of rope attached 
to it. 

Hullo !” 

Snelgrove was standing immediately in 
front of Kali at the moment. He raised 
his hand and pulled hard at the rope, but 
nothing happened. 

“Go outside the shrine a minute.” 

He did so, and I followed him. 

“ Now try a pull.” 

He seized the rope-handle again and I 
helped him. We put all our weight on it, 
and slowly and silently a trap door 
opened in the marble floor straight before 
the image of the goddess. We propped it 
up carefully and looked down. A narrow 
bat perfect flight of steps led down into 
the darkness. 

“ Brodie’s 
Come on!” 

At the bottom we found ourselves in a 
square room, the counterpart of that above. 
It was quite empty, but out of it opened 
another and there we found our friend. 

Here, too, was an image of Kali in a 
shrine, but it was very, very old, rudely 
carven of red granite or gneiss, without 
ornament or gem. No lamp hung before 
her, the open shrine gates were of rotten 
wood ; it seemed dishonoured and forgotten. 


down there somewhere. 





No jewels burned in her ears, the caste 
marks on her brow were of common paint, 
and around her neck was an iron chain 
supporting an oval pendant. The pendant 
was meant to shut together, and would 
have held an ova! object of the size of 
perhaps a turkey’s egg; but it hung open 
now, and empty. 

Oa his face before that grisly divinity 
lay Brodie, and stirred neither hand nor 
foot as we entered. There was no sign of 
any violence about him, but when we 
touched him we could not doubt that he 
was dead. 

Already a chill and clammy dew lay 
upon his brow, and his flesh had the wax- 
white hue of death. The “rigor mortis” 
was not there yet, but there was no hint 
of life in the laxity of those long and 
formerly so stalwart limbs. 

“We'd better go after the doctor. If 
he is alive the doctor will be able to do 
more for hira than we can.” 

“Yes; but I don’t fancy leaving him all 
alone ; you go after the doctor and I’ll stop 
here till you get back.” 

So I heard Suaelgrove go, and my dead 
chum and I were left alone in the darkness, 
Now and then I struck a match, but they 
lasted so short a while I gave it up after 
ten minutes or so. 

Snelgrove had not taken long regaining 
the outer air, but at first he could not see 
anything either of the Brahmin or the 
doctor. Then he caught sight of the 
white garments of the priest, high up the 
hillside near the foot of an old quarry 
whence no doubt the material for the 
temples had been brought. Clambering 
after him, gaining on him minute by 
minute, but still some way beneath, was 
the doctor. 

Snelgrove started on his own way after 
them, and for some time found his atten- 
tion pretty well taken up by the exertion 
of climbing that precipitous hillside, and 
choosing the best and least circuitous 
route. Then he paused to take breath 
and look at the way before him, and so 
doing he glanced upward to see how much 
the doctor had diminished the distance 
between himself and the Brahmin, 

- The Hinda had gained the summit of 
the old quarry, and by a rough natural stair- 
way the active little Briton was following 
him. 

Suddenly an idea seemed to strike the 
native. He was standing close to the edge 
of the quarry, and pushing with all 
his might at a huge loose mass of stone 
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that if it fell would both destroy the top- 
most stages of the path up which the doctor 
was climbing, and hurl him to the bottom 
if he should have got high snough to be in 
its path. 

‘Oh, for a rifle in my hands!” muttered 
Snelgrove between his teeth. ‘ Tnere’d 
be one more devil in his right place in 
thirty seconds! I wonder if the doctor 
twigs what that brown rascal is after.” 

Saelgrove whooped his loudest, and the 
little doctor paused and turned to look 
down at him; Snelgrove could see him 
wave his hand. Again he whooped and 
pointed to the Hindu. As it happened, 
the doctor could not see the native. 

The priest laughed loud and long; and 
over the edge of the quarry the great stone 
came tumbling down, but it did not come 
alone. Under the Brahmin’s feet the slag 
and earth loosened, and with a clatter went 
rumbling down into the depths. With 
one wild shriek his laughter ended, and 
the mountain-gorges had not ceased their 
echoes of his mirth ere they gave back the 
death-cry into which it merged. 

To the little doctor it seemed as if the 
whole mountain were falling down on him; 
but he was sheltered by the overhanging 
brow of rock that had prevented his seeing 
what Kalbadévi was doing; and, except 
that he was half choked and blinded by 
dust aud cand, took no great hurt. 

The upward way was gone, however, and 
he had to begin a downward climb far 
more trying. 


CHAPTER VI 


“No more dead than you are!” said 
the doctor. ‘Though he would never 
have awakened had he not been found,” 

We had carried Brodie up and laid him 
on the terrace in the open air. The sun 
was setting behind Kali’s Shoulder, and 
the shadow lay dark across the valley. 


The little doctor, very red and dusty, | 


was leaning over him; and now from his 
pocket he drew a savags little case full of 
horribly bright instra wente. 

“ This needle is full of ‘4 

“ Morphia and atropine?” I suggested 
intelligently. 

“ Nothing of the kind ; a very particular 
discovery of my own against snake-bite. 
Now, watch.” 


We watched. Close to Brodie’s heart ' 


he bared the chest, and there dug in his 
little “needle”; squeezed it; and there 
followed a kind of effervescent sweat. 

Ry Oaly an experiment—but successful, 
8 9?” 

We committed ourselves to no opinion. 
The Baronet’s ashen-grey hue gave place 
to rosy-red, and the drawn blue lips grew 
red and soft. He sighed deeply, and 
sat up. 

“Hallo! what the deuce are you doing 
here? And what’s the matter with me?” 

He looked stupidly at us all, and blushed 
a deeper red. 

“Tm trying to remember,” he said 
earnestly. “I remember starting well 
enough ——-” he paused, and put his 
hand up to his head. “I remember 
getting to the place where I changed my 
shoes,” he said absently, ‘but how did I 
get here? And who showed you the 
way? What’s that?” he cried, His 
wandering, purposeless gazo had fallen on 
the body of the priest. ‘‘Why does he 
look like that ?”’ 

“ He’s dead,” replied the doctor gravely. 
“ Kalbadévi Rao, you know,” 

Brodie nodded. He staggered to his 
feet and went over to him. He looked 
down with a strong though restrained 
repulsion on the dead man, 

“Look!” said the doctor; “here’s the 
pearl! Smashed, you see—but there 
it is!” 

“The pearl! Who told you of it? 
Who told him? How did he get it? I 
only found out the la:t clae this morning, 
and told noone. I was on my way when 
that—that atiack—came on; like the 
others.” 
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